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The March of Events 


VEN when all the Governments of the 
world are at peace, and prosperity is 
general and there is every reason for 

good feeling, there come times when many trou- 
bles group themselves. The great economic 
forces of civilization are now surely working 
steadily toward better international feeling, 
and many Governments and many organiza- 
tions of men are engaged in lifting life to a 
higher plane. Yet, just when the way 
seems clear for many and notable victories 
of peace, almost every country in civilization 
finds itself more or less violently disturbed. 

By a wanton massacre of Jews in Russia 
the whole world has been shocked; the Russian 
Government, by its conduct in Manchuria, 
keeps the suspicion of all the Powers alive; 
by threatened aggressions in Persia she 
arouses England to vigorous protest; by 
events in the Balkans she suffers further 
suspicion; and by the suppression of Finland 
she rounds out the large circle of her world- 
disturbances. 

England has international tasks of much 
delicacy because of Russia in Manchuria and 
in Persia, and she has some excitement of 
her own at home because of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
renewed proposal of an intercolonial protect- 
ive system. 

As for the United States, when all other 
worries fail us we have our labor troubles 
and our Negro problem, quiescent if not in 
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eruption; and they have recently been active 
enough to remind us that we have not yet 
come within hailing distance of the millen- 
nium. 


THE MASSACRE OF JEWS IN RUSSIA 


NE good measure of the civilization of 
any country is its treatment of the 
Jews. By this measure the barbaric spirit 
of the Russians—especially of the southeast 
Russians—has been made plain; for the 
deliberate massacre and mutilation of a 
hundred Jewish men, women and children 
(more or less) at Kishineff have shocked all 
civilization. Many more have been made 
homeless. 

The matter is made worse by the indiffer- 
ence, perhaps the open connivance, of local 
Russian officials. Authentic reports make it 
clear that these officials knew of the murder 
and mutilation of these innocent persons 
without interfering. The immediate ‘‘provo- 
cation” of the deed was.the report that a 
Christian had been slain by the Jews for 
sacrificial purposes. It was the religious zeal 
of the people that the Jew-baiters played 
upon. 

But the real reason is that combination of 
race hatred and religious hatred and economic 
hatred that causes the persecution of the 
Jews, in Russia especially, all the while. A 
murderous outbreak like this is only a 
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natural climax and a logical result of the 
continuous prejudice and persecution. 

At the moment when the cruel taking of 
human life forbids every emotion but pity 
and makes practical relief the first duty of 
humane persons, the immediate provocation 
given by the Jews is forgotten—properly 
forgotten, perhaps. But a murderous out- 
break in which the officials of a town, and 
to some extent the non-Jewish population, 
acquiesced, is not without some provocation— 
at least as the non-Jewish population regards 
it. The real causes lie far back. The Jews 
are forbidden to own land and to enter the 
professions: all desirable privileges and 
opportunities are denied to them; and they 
are left to make their living by their native 
thrift as tradesmen and money-lenders. 
Overtaxed, restricted, oppressed, they are 
driven to hard dealing. The character and 
the habits of any people would be made hard 
by continual oppression. A suppressed Jew 
becomes troublesome and oppressive himself. 

These provocations and counter-provoca- 
tions go on in communities that are on a low 
level of civilization, among a people who 
are exceedingly superstitious, under a govern- 
ment that is openly venal, and under social 
conditions in which class-feeling and race- 
feeling are strong. There can be no radical 
remedy until the whole tone of Russian 
civilization is changed. The more oppressive 
Russian life becomes the worse the Jew 
becomes, and even murderous outbreaks are 
really not to be wondered at. 

The practical results of this shocking 
occurrence have so far been a shudder of 
horror in all civilized lands, and the quick 
expression of sympathy by the sending of 
money to the stricken families at Kishineff. 
But of greater consequence than these credit- 
able acts of individuals and associations 
is the deepened conviction of the world that 
Russia is yet far from civilization as the 
western world measures civilization. The 
event must have an effect on the attitude of 
all Governments to the Czar’s bureaucracy. 
There is a treacherous savagery beneath the 
surface of Russian character. 

Another result of this massacre may be 
an even greater influx of Russian Jews to the 
United States. We are having our full share 


—more than a fair share—of these unfortu- 
nate people; for, liberal as our laws are, and 
sincere as our welcome is for the oppressed, 
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there is an economic limit to the number that 
can come without too severe a burden. The 
Ghettos of our large cities present problems 
that are grave, if not the gravest. 

But the United States is fast becoming the 
home of the race. The time will come when 
most of them will dwell here—that much 
seems certain; for our liberal institutions 
make our country their real Zion. 

Even here, as in every other land, they 
are more or less apart, not politically (for 
they become ardent Americans), but socially 
and religiously. They are either excluded 
or they are exclusive. By their religion, even 
when it becomes very liberal, and by their 
preference for marriage only within their 
own race, they keep their identity even in 
our conglomerate population. By this race 
identity almost every Jew is, in the minds of 
Christians, classified with every other Jew, 
and their compactness continues. As a 
rule, they are shrewder, too, more thrifty, 
more capable of achieving personal practical 
success than the American population about 
them; and this quality sometimes excites 
envy. 

One of the most interesting questions of 
the future, both of the United States and of 
the Jews, is—will our democracy be able at 
last to assimilate them? Will they ever be 
merged in our composite race? Thus does 
a bloody crime in a remote Russian town 
affect democratic institutions in every Ameri- 
can city, so closely is the world now bound 
together. 


THE GRAVE PROBLEM OF JEWISH IMMIGRATION 


OH” philanthropy, which does us credit, 

may also bring us embarrassment. 
The more money. we send to the distressed 
Jews in Russia the more of them will come to 
the United States. This is not a reason why 
we should not relieve their distress, but it is 
a very good reason why we should make sure 
that our immigration law is rigidly enforced. 
But even the most rigid enforcement of the 
law will exclude very few Jews. They are 
not utter paupers, in the sense of the law; 
and they do not become public charges. 
But when they come to us in great swarms 
they do become a grave social burden to our 
great cities. 

And there is another aspect of this large 
subject. If the oppression of an undesirable 
part of European populations provokes 
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American philanthropy fo send money to 
the oppressed whereby, if they wish, they 
may come to the United States, there is 
more than one community in Europe that 
may be tempted to play upon American 
sympathy. Most Russian communities wish 
to be rid of Jews. But it is both difficult 
and costly to remove them. If American 
citizens can be easily provoked to send them 
money and practically to invite them to come 
here, a difficult European problem may thus 
be easily solved. Thus the humane impulses 
of American citizens may easily be turned 
to assisting undesirable immigration. 


THE BURDEN OF THE NEW IMMIGRATION 


E have entered a new era of immigra- 
tion which brings distinctly new 
problems; for the influx now is both larger 
than it ever was before and of a different sort. 
The South-European peoples and the Jews 
are coming, and they are very different from 
the Irish and the Germans who at former 
periods swelled our population. These new- 
comers find a different industrial situation, 
too, from the situation that the Irish and 
the Germans found. When we had plenty 
of free land and when the cities in the Middle 
West were rising on lakeside and prairie, it 
made little matter how many Irish laborers 
came, how many Germans or Swedes. They 
all found work to do. And the second and 
third generation became almost indistinguish- 
able in thought and method and character 
from the rest of the population. The children 
and the grandchildren of these immigrants 
are the Americans of today quite as truly, 
for all economic and patriotic reasons, as the 
descendants of the English who first came 
to Massachusetts and to Virginia. Indeed, 
many a person has a Puritan ancestor on 
one side and an Irish or a German one on the 
other. The Know-Nothing movement of 
two generations or more ago failed because 
the newcomers intermarried with the rest of 
the population. Up to this time the only 
large element in our population (leaving the 
Indians out) that has remained a separate 
race is the Negroes. 

Now come the Italians in great droves. 
They supply the manual labor that the Irish 
supplied at a preceding time; and doubtless 
we can assimilate a reasonable number of 
them. They present a grave problem only 
when they come in very great numbers. But 
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they remain in or near the large cities. Few 
of them become landholders. Many of them 
return to Italy when they have saved enough 
money to begin life there again on a higher 
plane than the plane of the peasantry. The 
grave problem presented by their coming is 
the problem of city government. The Italian 
quarter presents tenement troubles, local 
police and sanitary troubles, local political 
troubles. If we ever had a chance to avoid 
the evils of the slum, the coming of great 
numbers of southern European folk brings 
this Old World curse in spite of all that we 
can do. 

The immigration of very large numbers of 
Russian Jews also adds to our urban difficul- 
ties. Most of them—practically all, in fact— 
remain in the cities. They are the very 
reverse of the Irish and the Germans. They 
live together. They intermarry. They make 
a world of their own. It is true that they 
do not become objects of charity—they are 
both too capable and too proud. And they 
care for one another. The richer Jews are 


. the most liberal people among us in caring 


for their unfortunate. But they do add 
greatly to the difficulties of American city 
life and government. 

Think for a moment of what American 
cities ought to be. We have a new country, 
an abundance of land, a chance so to build 
our cities as to avoid the urban shame of 
the Old World; for all the great European 
cities are centuries old. They have always 
had an oppressed and unfortunate class. 
The slum, with all that the slum implies, 
had its beginning in the social crimes and 
misfortunes of past centuries—the very 
crimes and misfortunes that our Republic 
was meant to avoid. Almost every large 
American city, except New York, could have 
been made—one might say, ought to have 
been made—with wide streets, well-shaded 
with trees, with spacious suburbs, with 
physical conditions imposed from the begin- 
ning which should make slums impossible. 

But instead of this happy result, we are 
going through the experience of Europe, 
partly because Europe empties its slums 
and ghettos into our cities; and the new 
high-tide of immigration of people who 
huddle in our already most densely popu- 
lated areas constantly makes our city 
problems more difficult. 

In 1900, New York City, for instance, had 
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more than a million and a quarter foreign- 
born inhabitants. A fourth of them were 
Germans, a fifth were Irish, an eighth were 
Russian (mainly Jews), more than a tenth 
were Italians; and these last have come in 
increasing numbers since 1890. Of the 
population of the whole city three years 
ago only a fifth were native whites born 
of native parents. 

Many a foreign-born man is a better citizen 
than many a native; and there is no trace 
in the present American temper of the old 
Know-Nothing spirit. But the new immigra- 
tion of the least desirable part of the European 
population adds incalculable difficulties to 
our city life just when we were hoping to 
solve the grave problem of municipal govern- 
ment. We should not be just to ourselves 
if we did not frankly recognize this fact. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT TO TWENTY-TWO 


STATES 
R. ROOSEVELT returned from his 
transcontinental outing with the 


roar of the applause of twenty-two States in 
his ears; more persons have seen him and 
talked with him and heard him speak than 
have ever heard any other man while he 
was President; and they have all caught his 
contagious earnestness and optimism. He 
seems not to have been wearied, and certainly 
the people everywhere enjoyed his presence. 
We may know a President’s character and 
manner and his features and even his idiosyn- 
cracies—at what time he rises, what kind 
of clothes he wears, what he eats, how he 
works and how he plays, when he sleeps 
and what he dreams of, thanks to a vigilant 
and unpennypackered press; but we all like 
to see him, nevertheless, if for no other reason, 
to verify our impressions of him; and we like 
to have our children see him. We are sure 
that we know him better after he has been 
to the town where we live and told us the 
value of alert citizenship. Certainly we do 
know him better if he be a man like Mr. 
Roosevelt—frank and straightforward and 
outspoken; and we like him better, too. 
There is no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt has 
added to his personal popularity, which was 
already great, by this long journey. He has 
been President a little more than two years, 
and in that time he has been in nearly all the 
States in the Union except the Gulf States 
and the northernmost New England States. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S VISIT TO TWENTY-TWO STATES 
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He has made journeys to New England, to 
South Carolina, to Tennessee, to the Middle 
States, and to the Pacific; and everywhere 
he has met the people. He is easily approach- 
able, he is a good listener as well as a good 
talker; and, if any President can find out 
public sentiment directly, he surely knows it. 
Every man in authority hears mainly what 
those who talk with him think that he wishes 
to hear; but Mr. Roosevelt has had better 
opportunities than any of his recent predeces- 
sors to find out what the people really think. 

It is easy to criticize a President for going 
about. There are men who feel humiliated 
because the President of the United States 
goes across the continent, here “‘riding horse- 
back like mad,’ there ‘‘associating with 
cowboys,”’ making speeches from car plat- 
forms and “chuckling babies under their 
chins.”” A good many men disapprove of 
such behavior, and it is easy to ridicule it. 
But it is a larger view of the subject to say: 
“There are parts of the Union to which a 
President never before made a visit. The 
people who live there feel especially pleased 
that they have had a chance to see and to 
hear him. Mr. Roosevelt has always been 
fond of outdoor life and of vigorous, outdoor 
men. He has long had a habit of going 
West. Why should he remain restive in 
the White House at a dull time when he 
may enjoy himself and give others pleasure 
by following his life-long habit of travel 
and recreation ?”’ 

This is the larger and the saner view. It 
is the view, too, that most of the people take. 
But there is this to be said finally—whether 
or not it were the larger and saner view 
and whether most of the people liked it or 
not, it is Mr. Roosevelt’s way, and Mr. 
Roosevelt is a man who knows his own 
way and generally has it. He knows, 
too, and no man _ knows better or has 
profited more by the knowledge, that the 
American people are an outdoor people, fond 
of action, fond of vigor and democratic in 
their manners. The President must com- 
mand their respect, but to command their 
respect it is not necessary that he should be 
a secluded oracle. If Mr. Roosevelt fails 
as President in any respect it will not be 
because he likes to mingle with the people. 
It is a wholesome thing both for President 
and for people to meet face to face, if 
they meet frankly. 
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MR. ROOSEVELT’S FOREGONE NOMINATION 

YEAR before the party State conven- 

tions are held to select delegates to 
the national nominating conventions, more 
than enough Siates have committed them- 
selves to Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination for the 
presidency to make it certain; and this is 
without precedent. Among the important 
States committed to him are such as Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts and Pennsy]l- 
vania. More than that, there is no other 
candidate in the field. The men who had 
shown symptoms of candidacy have, by 
choice or by necessity, become his supporters. 
Nor has that part of the Republican party 
which would like to see Mr. Roosevelt miss 
the nomination any candidate to oppose him. 
This faction of the party played with Senator 
Hanna for awhile, but without any encour- 
agement from him. Unless some very violent 
and unexpected change comes in public 
opinion—so violent as can hardly be con- 
ceived—Mr. Roosevelt will receive the nomi- 
nation by acclamation. 

Although there has been a certain unusual 
and even unnecessary haste about deciding 
the matter, it is not only gratifying to the 
President, for his party has paid him a very 


uncommon compliment, but it also gives him 
a distinct advantage of position for the 


remaining part of this term. The real 
opposition to him in his own party came from 
the Republican veterans of the Senate who 
resent the rise to power of any man outside 
their group or beyond their influence. Mr. 
Roosevelt, with his party thus committed to 
him, is much stronger than he was before 
this popular indorsement. He has clearly 
won, and he has won by a direct appeal to 
_ the people; for that is the political significance 
of his many journeys and speeches. 


THE DEMOCRATS STILL AT SEA 


UT the Democratic party does not yet 
know, nor can it even guess, whom 

it will nominate for the presidency. Demo- 
cratic public opinion, however, has been 
expressing itself with some clearness in a 
negative way. It has become plainer and 
plainer that Mr. Bryan has lost his hold. 
After many of his stanchest followers have 
publicly confessed their mistake in holding 
to the doctrine of the free coinage of silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1, he still clings to it; and 
in the South, where his following was largest 
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and most enthusiastic, he now has few 
political friends. He cannot say who shall 
be nominated. It is even doubtful whether 
he could prevent the nomination of a man 
whom he should oppose. It would be pathetic 
if it were not ridiculous—the spectacle of 
Mr. Bryan, whose opinions nobody now cares 
for, passing judgment in his weekly personal 
organ on one Democratic presidential impos- 
sibility after another, “trying on’’ at last 
a North Carolinian judge whose conduct has, 
discredited him in the minds of many of the 
people in his own State. This method would 
cheapen the Democratic nomination if it had 
any effect at all. The party has made 
progress, therefore, in getting away from 
Mr. Bryan’s leadership. 

The enthusiasm with which Mr. Cleveland’s 
recent addresses have been received, while 
it does not mean that he will be nominated, 
does mean that Democratic opinion is 
swinging back toward the real principles 
that it stood for in the days of Tilden and 
Cleveland. This is a state of mind that may 
logically lead to the selection of a candidate 
who will really represent the party. Any- 
body who knows American politics knows 
that at least half the voters in the Union are 
or were, and might again be, Democrats. 
The votes cast by the party at the elections 
of the last eight years have not been a fair 
measure of its strength. They have been an 
evidence of the weakness of its leadership. 

As the presidential campaign looks at this 
distance, Mr. Roosevelt has a better chance 
of election than a presidential candidate has 
often had the year before the election; but, 
great as his popularity is and strong as his 
party is, both would show weaknesses that 
are not now apparent if the Democrats had 
a positive policy and a positive candidate. 
The President and his party are themselves 
strong, but they are also thus far fortunate 
in the quality of the opposition. 


THE TANGLED AND SCANDALOUS POST-OFFICE 
DEPARTMENT 


HE scandals that have been disclosed 

in the Post-office Department do not 

take the thoughtful part of the public wholly 

by surprise. There are two general reasons 

why irregularities may easily have come into 

existence there, and irregularities tempt 
to crime. 

In the first place, the Post-office Department 
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is an irregularly developed institution, illogi- 
cal, zigzag, full of contradictions, where 
precedents overlap statutes and rulings con- 
tradict laws—the service has grown so fast 
and in so many different directions that the 
various parts of the great machine are not 
geared together and the work is not properly 
coordinated. The department, for instance, 
makes contracts with railroads to carry mail 
matter at a higher rate than the express 
“companies make contracts with the same 
railroads for a similar service; and some of 
these contracts are made in such unbusiness- 
like ways that some railroads receive pay 
for more matter than they carry. Yet 
whenever efforts have been made in Congress 
to correct some of the evils, they have failed 
often because the proposed change was 
opposed by some ‘‘interest.”’ 

The other reason why irregularities are 


not greatly to be wondered at is that the . 


Post-office Department has for some time been 
- less free from political influence than any other 
of the great departments of the Government. 
The present head of it does not owe his 
appointment to his knowledge of postal work 
—which has become a great branch of knowl- 
edge as large and as intricate as Government 
finance, for example, or as agriculture; nor 
does he owe it even to his conspicuous 
administrative ability. His application for 
the appointment is understood to have 
been declined by Mr. McKinley. It is 
Mr. Payne’s partizan political service that 
distinguishes him. 

These influences do not of necessity lead 
to irregularities, but they make the way to 
them easier than it would be if the depart- 
meat were logically organized and were 
administered from the top by experts. The 
loss of money by irregularities or by crimes 
will be repaid if it lead to such a reorganiza- 
tion of the whole business as is necessary to 
make it a logically constructed machine—as 
is necessary also to restore public confi- 
dence. The administration is bound to suffer 
somewhat in the public esteem from these 
scandals, and it may suffer much. 


THE GREATER AND CONTINUOUS POSTAL 
FRAUDS 


HE definite criminal accusations that 
were made up to the time the Presi- 

dent returned to Washington, and the charges 
preferred against officials, were enough to show 
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a disgraceful state of things. The most con- 
spicuous arrest and indictment for taking 
bribes was that of August W. Machen, 
Superintendent of the Free Delivery Divi- 
sion. 

Now the loss of money involved (so far) in 
these irregular, or criminal, transactions is a 
trifle. The scandalous thing is the loss of 
character by the men implicated. Yet there 
are enormous losses in money suffered by the 
Department through a kind of fraud that is 
known to everybody who knows anything 
about the workings of the department—a 
fraud that goes on year after year and has 
become almost sanctioned by custom—a 
fraud as large, perhaps, as the annual deficit 
of the department. It is the fraud that the 
department suffers in dealing with some of 
the railroads. 

At certain intervals the Government weighs 
the bulk mail that a railroad carries and a 
new contract is based on this weight. At the 
time when the weighing is done some railroad 
officials cause tons of mail-matter to be sent— 
mail-matter that is prepared for the special 
purpose of making the average weight greater 
—which to all intents and purposes is 
spurious mail-matter. And the department 
permits itself thus to be imposed on. In 
such transactions as these either fraud or 
incompetence is apparent. 

If the Post-office Department is to be really 
reorganized, these venerable and enormously 
costly abuses must be discontinued. In 
comparison with them the peculations of a 
few corrupt officials, such as have yet been 
made known, are almost inappreciable. 


STRIKES THAT POINT TO HARD TIMES 


HE strikes and lockouts that were 
hindering industry in June—chiefly 
building and traffic, but a good many manu- 
factories also—were more numerous, we 
think, than they had ever been before; and, 
taken all together, they were more serious 
than strikes have been before, except such 
great strikes as the coal strike of last winter 
and a few railroad and iron-mill strikes that 
are easily recalled. The sum total of the 
interruption of work is an enormous loss. It 
is a loss, too, that is greater than the public 
knows because it is widely scattered and is, 
for that reason, incalculable. It is a loss of 
wages, a loss of income, a loss of trade, a 
general discouragement to many forms of 
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industry. No single journal, monthly or 
weekly or daily, can keep a record of them. 

Most of these strikes are iil-advised, many of 
them are foolish, and some of them are foolish 
to the point of insanity. They are all hurtful. 
So far from any good result coming from this 
epidemic of strikes, see the possible conse- 
quences—loss of savings, an increasing hesita- 
tion of capital, in some cases a definite cur- 
tailment of trade and an increase of prices. 
All these forces work gradually, but they work 
steadily to one result—hard times. A check 
on even the greatest prosperity must come at 
last if industry continues to suffer hindrance 
and discouragement. 

All these facts point clearly to the conclusion 
that the widespread trouble must be treated 
as a social disease. Men of the two industrial 
classes must become better known to one 
another; and their organizations must be 
turned rather to disciplinary than to belliger- 
ent uses. There seems to be no other prac- 
tical way out of such a losing and threatening 
condition as we are drifting into. There are 
a few men on one side or on the other of 
almost every controversy, or a few men who 
are on neither side, but in any case a few men 
in the community who by proper and prompt 
action could avert an open quarrel. Every 
such man must recognize his opportunity and 
his duty. In other words, this is a subject 
that the public and public opinion must take 
hold on vigorously, else we shall drift into 
a hesitant and stagnant and perhaps violent 
state. Of the three misfortunes that the 
early summer has brought us—floods, drought 
and fire, and strikes, by far the worst is the 
strikes. We still go forward with sails spread 
to a favorable breeze; but no amount of good 
fortune can indefinitely save us from the con- 
sequences of such folly. 

The somewhat general movement toward 
counterorganizations of employers does good 
or harm according to the spirit that prompts 
it. An organization meant simply to kill 
another organization seldom succeeds in 
bringing good results. But the federation of 
employers in the building trades in New York 
City is a distinctly sane and conservative 
action. The workmen of every trade have 


their union—the bricklayers, the woodworkers 
of several sorts, the iron-workers, the plaster- 
ers and so on; and many of these unions of 
allied trades are ‘‘federated’’—they have a 
composite body which represents them all, so 
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that on occasion they may all stand together, 
and so that at all times they may work in 
intelligent sympathy with one another. 

The employers of the different trades also 
have had their separate organizations; and 
now they, too, have “‘federated”’ these organi- 
zations. They also have a composite body in 
which all are represented. They can, on 
their side, work in intelligent sympathy with 
one another and on occasion all stand together. 
In certain large matters one federation can 
deal with the other federation and settle 
differences at once for all the many groups in 
each federation. 

Since there must be organization, the more 
perfect it is made the better. The better the 
leadership, the more conservative and just 
their conduct is likely to be and the greater 
the respect in which they hold one another. 


THE PATRIOTIC QUESTION INVOLVED IN LABOR- 
UNIONS 


HE most important subject before 
public opinion in the United States 

is the conduct of labor organizations; and 
by their management shall we prove our social 
sanity. For a very considerable part of the 
labor problem consists in the management of 
the unions. Under incompetent leadership 
they can be allowed to resort more and more 
to force and more and more to restrict output; 
or, under better leadership, they may become 
more conservative bodies of reasonable men. 
Upon the direction that they take during 
the next decade or two will depend a far 
larger issue than is involved in any other 
subject of national welfare. For the principal 
advantage that the United States has in the 
struggle for foreign trade in manufactured 
products is the efficiency of our skilled labor. 
In an important sense the American workman 
has our commercial supremacy in his hands. 
If he be shortsighted enough to hold us back 
from the national opportunity, we shall find 
ourselves hindered in the same way that all 
economists agree that English industry is 
hindered—by the restriction of output and 
by the loss of adaptability to new conditions. 
Archbishop Ireland lately declared in a 
very impressive manner that during a recent 
visit to Europe he often heard two predictions 
about the United States. Those who secretly 
or openly hope that the Republic may fail 
predicted that the labor-unions would finally 
overturn the democratic structure of society— 























that they would check the growth of Ameri- 
can industry and bring a fixed class feeling, 
and that American life would evolve the same 
social difficulties that the Old World suffers 
from. It is upon the labor-unions that the 
enemies of republican institutions put their 
hopes, regarding them as fatal to democratic 
ideals. 

The foreign friends of American institutions 
also think first of the labor-unions; and they 
anxiously await the demonstration of their 
ultimate sanity—their development in ac- 
cordance with the American spirit of fair 
play. Both the friends and the enemies of 
the United States consider the labor question 
the test question of our fitness for commercial 
supremacy, and, in fact, of our democratic 
existence. If we stand that test we shall be 
safe, and we shall win. 

Now, it is hardly necessary to grant that 
republican institutions are in danger from 
labor-unions; for we flatter ourselves that they 
are much too firmly established to warrant 
such a fear. But our prosperity, our com- 
merce, our normal industrial development— 
these surely will be imperiled if the unions 
do not develop in accordance with the 
American spirit of fair play and of just dealing. 
The matter at stake is large enough without 
granting that it includes the whole fate of 
the Republic; and there is no more serious 
problem before us. 


LABOR-UNIONS AS AN INSTITUTION FOR TRAIN- 
ING MEN 


UCH considerations are enough to make 
it plain that the right guidance of the 
unions is a patriotic duty. Now every 
man who has horse sense knows that such 
organizations cannot be crushed, nor can 
they be greatly affected by criticism, nor by 
laws to regulate them, nor by opposition. 
They can be guided only by a sympathetic 
and right-minded public opinion, which shall 
infuse into them the American spirit of 
common sense and of fairness. 

Every open-minded man who has come in 
personal contact with the better class of 
labor-unionists and labor leaders has seen 
something very like a revelation. Even a 


little first-hand knowledge of union life shows 
that most of what is written about it is worse 
than nonsense and that most of the criticism 
that is published is only an invitation to 
To an 


pigheadedness and to wrongdoing. 


THE BIG PENSION ROLL OF A LITTLE WAR 
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angry union man or to one who has, or thinks 
he has, a grievance, the world is divided into 
two classes—the oppressed and the oppressors. 
When any one who speaks for the oppressors 
—or is suspected of speaking for them— 
thunders forth only threats and warnings, he 
adds fuel to the fire. Men were never man- 
aged in that way. 

The right view to take of the unions is to 
regard them as machinery for the training of 
their members—for training in economic 
knowledge, in self-restraint, in the patriotic 
view of American industry. The strongest 
and wisest labor leaders so regard them. 
Primarily they are organizations for self- 
protection, and their fundamental purpose 
is to get power to fight. But if they are 
properly led they become great organizations 
for training men as well as for massing them. 

So far public opinion and public leaders 
have paid too little sympathetic attention to 
them. It may fairly be said that most 
industries and most communities so far have 
the kind of labor-unions and the kind of 
labor leaders that they deserve to have. 
They can be made instruments for the mis- 
guidance of men or for their larger and 
patriotic development; and the public will 
have itself to blame if they are misdirected. 


THE BIG PENSION ROLL OF A LITTLE WAR 


O long ago as the first of May nearly 
60,000 claims for pensions had been 
filed for injuries caused in our little war 
with Spain. At the rate they have been 
coming there will be half as many claims on 
file by the end of the year as there were men 
in the war, most of whom did not go outside 
the United States. About 20,000 soldiers in 
all went to Cuba, and a few went to Porto 
Rico for a very brief time. Disease played 
havoc in a good many camps, but only a 
few hundred were wounded in war. A total 
of 243 were killed in Cuba, including those 
who died from wounds. 

Yet 12,000 claims for pensions have already 
been allowed; and, although more than 
18,000 have been rejected, many of the 
remainder will have to be put on the list. It 
is already plain that the claim agent is 
likely to cost us more than the war cost, for 
his work will go on year after year, year after 
year. The pensioners on account of the 
Civil War are now almost as numerous as 
they ever were; and we may expect forty 
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years hence the application of dependent 
widows of veterans of the little war with 
Spain—from women who are not yet born. 
Already many a man who, when the war 
ended, had no idea of applying for a pension 
has discovered how easy it is both to trace 
some physical ailment to ‘“‘exposure’’ and 
to get paid all his life for it. The scandal 
of it reveals a pitiful weakness of human 
nature and a pitiful weakness also of repre- 
sentative government. It is bad enough 
to pay millions and millions of dollars wrongly 
out of the treasury, but it is worse to know 
that so many men who responded to a 
patriotic impulse and would have been brave 
in battle, lie and sneak. If there were 
any honorable way to abolish the whole 
pension bureau it: would be a great gain for 
American character. 


THE WIDER HORIZON OF TWO OCEANS 


HE President’s speech in San Francisco 

about our control of the Pacific 

(which so strangely aroused a part of the 
German press) contained this passage: 


‘Now in our own day the greatest of all the 
oceans, of all seas, and the last to be used on a large 
scale by civilized man, bids fair to take in its turn 
first place of importance. When the nineteenth 
century opened, the lonely keels of a few whale ships 
and a few merchantmen had begun to furrow the 
vast expanse of the Pacific; but as a whole its lands 
and its shores were not materially changed from 
what they had been in the dim ages when the 
Phenician galleys traded in the purple of Tyre, the 
ivory of Lybia, the treasures of Cyprus. The junks 
of the Orient still crept between China and Japan 
and farther India; and from the woody wilderness 
which shrouded the western shores of our own con- 
tinent the red lords of the land looked forth upon a 
waste of waters which only their own canoes trav- 
ersed. Now, at the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the change is so vast that it is well nigh im- 
possible for us wholly to estimate its importance.” 

Although the President prudently did not 
go so far as to say that the traffic across the 
Pacific will become greater than the traffic 
across the Atlantic, this prediction has many 
times been made; and it takes a strong hold 
on the imagination. Asia and Australasia 
have a larger population than Europe; and, 
if we are prudent and energetic, our trade 
with them will be larger than any other people 
will have. The outlook is big enough to 
warrant great predictions. 

But the Eastern nations are not such 


- 
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traders nor consumers nor producers as the 
Western nations, nor will they become so 
within any measurable time. The Atlantic 
will bear more valuable burdens of com- 
merce for many a generation—probably for 
all time—than any other ocean; and the 
greatest international traffic in the world will 
continue to go on between the great nations 
of Europe and ourselves. It is the quality 
of men that counts in trade, as well as their 
numbers—even more than their numbers. 

But the sea-going pioneer has now done 
the last great task that was left. A trade 
that keeps boat-builders at work, that fills 
great harbors with life, that is making the 
ways across the widest ocean as familiar 
as the long-traveled ways across the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic—these changes have 
already come; and the United States already 
fronts westward as well as eastward. More- 
over, the national consciousness, even in the 
eastern States, is fast adjusting itself to this 
changed view. It lifts the horizon much 
wider. To have two oceans instead of one 
ocean not only swells the pride—it also 
enlarges the vision. 

The shut-in German press, which became 
excited by the President’s very natural 
speech, forgot the long coast-line that we 
have on the Pacific—first the long line of 
Alaska, then the line from the Puget Sound 
to the southern end of California, in all 
10,680 miles—such a stretch of coast as no 
other country, we think, has on any ocean; 
this to say nothing of the Hawaiian and the 
Philippine Islands, which are ours. If this 
does not give us a larger stake in the Pacific 
than any other nation can have, it is difficult 
to see what constitutes a nation’s claim on 
an ocean. Yet we make no claim except 
that the trade with them that lives beyond it 
shall be free to us. The Orient must be ours 
by the peaceful conquests of trade. 


THE EXAMPLE OF ALASKAN TRADE 


O Alaska alone, the many-sided value 

of which we do not yet fully know, 

a fleet of fifteen steamships and as many 
sailing vessels has already gone this summer; 
and most of them will make from three to 
five trips before the short summer of open 
water ends. There is now no very great 


rush to Alaskan gold-fields, for mining there 
is becoming a steady and well-organized 
industry. Yet these boats have carried as 




















many aS 5,000 passengers to Nome alone. 
There was a time within easy recollection 
when not more than 5,000 passengers a 
summer crossed the Atlantic from New York. 

The exports from the Pacific Coast ports 
to Alaska for the last nine months reported 
reached the value of nearly $4,500,000. The 
imports from Alaska were of course very 
much greater, including gold. This Alaskan 
trade is only a coastwise traffic with a yet 
undeveloped and even unexplored territory, 
which can be carried on only for a short 
season. The President was justified in 
predicting as great a population at some 
time for Alaska as the Scandinavian penin- 
sula now has. As for the populous lands 
of Asia, nobody yet knows what their trade 
will be worth to us if we develop it skilfully. 


THE HAULING OF THINGS AND THE GOING 
OF MEN 


WO definite facts that convey a clearer 
idea of the enormous increase in our 
activity and our wealth than volumes of 
statistics and of general statements are these 
—that the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
in its large plans for improvement and equip- 
ment expects practically to double its capacity, 
and that the Southern Railroad Company 
will lay a double track from Washington to 
Atlanta. One of the great roads from the 
eastern seaboard to the West needs twice 
its already great equipment; and the greatest 
road along the eastern seaboard to the South 
and Southwest has attained that volume of 
traffic which the eastern and western roads 
attained when the great granary of the 
Mississippi Valley first began to produce a 
volume of foodstuffs that outran all preceding 
human experience. This has happened, too, 
in spite of the smaller bulk per ton of the 
principal Southern staple since the introduc- 
tion of the round cotton bale and since a 
large part of the cotton crop is now shipped 
from mills and not from fields. 

Consider the cotton crop. It was less 
than 7,000,000 bales twenty years ago, and 
it did not reach 10,000,000 bales till 1898. 
This year’s crop will be more than 11,000,000. 
Twenty years ago the seed was not regarded 
as an important commercial product, but 
now it is worth many millions of dollars. 
The cotton alone of this year’s crop will 
bring $500,000,o0oo—the most valuable crop 
that we grow except corn. During the last 


ENGLAND’S DEEP-ROOTED FREE TRADE 
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fiscal year our exports of cotton and its 
products were more than twenty-five per 
cent. of the value of all our exported com- 
modities. 

And there is now more than one Southern 
staple. The hauling of the fruit and vege- 
table crop is a larger task than it once was 
to haul all the cotton grown. 

Westward, southward, northward, east- 
ward—not only from New York, but from 
any other trade centre in the Union, more 
cars, more trains, more passengers, more men 
going and coming, and more products of 
man’s industry to transport. The internal 
trade of the United States is the largest trade 
in the history of commerce, and the volume 
of travel is a thing not even dreamed of a 
generation ago. 


ENGLAND’S DEEP-ROOTED FREE TRADE 


& TO single political utterance has for many 
years caused so nearly a universal 
discussion or stirred political feeling so 
deeply, especially throughout the whole 
British Empire, as Mr. Chamberlain’s renewed 
proposal of a customs-union of the mother 
country and the British colonies. It amounts 
to nothing less than a proposal that England 
should give over tree trade and adopt pro- 
tection. Mr. Chamberlain threw forth this 
explosive proposition first in a speech at 
Birmingham on May 15th. He followed up the 
subject in the House of Commons a few days 
later, when the Prime Minister, Mr. Balfour, 
practically committed himself to 1t. 

The starting-point of Mr. Chamberlain's 
thought is not to adopt a protective tariff for 
the sake of protection in the usual direct way, 
though his programme comes to that at last. 
His starting-point is political rather than 
economic. He would hold the empire together, 
and to hold the empire together he must help 
the colonies. ‘‘Unless there is a closer fiscal 
relationship there cannot be close political 
union, and the bonds of union and of a 
united empire will be beyond the bounds 
of attainment.” 

But this leads necessarily to the policy of 
protection, and leads to a duty on imports of 
food. Finding himself face to face with this 
proposition, Mr. Chamberlain hinted that the 
greater part of the income from such a food- 
duty ought to be spent in old-age pensions. 

There is no danger, or hope (as one may re- 
gard it), of an immediate change in England’s 
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fiscal policy; but the subject has at once 
taken precedence over all others both at 
home and in the colonies; and it will give 
the principal party-cry in the forthcoming 
English elections. 

The London Times, which supports Mr. 
Chamberlain, and which, like Mr. Chamber- 
lain, still seeks to hold to the free-trade 
policy that has been in force since 1846, 
explained his proposal in this way- 

‘The echoes of Mr. Chamberlain's speech are still 
rolling round the world,.some of them, as might be 
expected, returning his ideas distorted beyond 
recognition. All the worthy people who are still 
in the tribal stage of development, and cannot con- 
ceive of life save as governed by a fetish, are terribly 
distressed by the fear that their own tribal fetish 
is threatened with loss of its sacrosanct character. 
Here the fetish is called Free Trade, in Australia it 
is called Protection, and the horror of the worship- 
ers is about equal in the twocases. Mr. Chamber- 
lain has not laid a sacrilegious hand upon the shrine. 
He has merely asked the people to consider well 
whether the presence of the shrine is alone sufficient 
to protect them from every peril, and to procure for 
them all the prosperity that is attainable. He has 
only reminded them that freedom of trade is a 
means, not an end; and that free trade is made for 
the nation, not the nation for free trade. We have 
derived great advantages from free trade, and we 
shall in any case continue to do so. But they have 
not been unaccompanied by drawbacks which 
events are forcing into increasing prominence. Mr. 
Chamberlain wants the country to consider the 
whole question, and to ask whether everything done 
in the name of free trade has necessarily been well 
done. We have gained great markets for our manu- 
factures, which, however, are in many cases being 
wrested from us by peoples who practise protection. 
In other words, the policy which won the markets 
in a particular set of conditions does not avail to 
keep them when these conditions have changed.” 


The effect of such a reversal of policy, if it 
could be carried out, would be world-wide. 
The effect on the United States, for instance, 
would be to give food products from the 
British colonies an advantage in the English 
market over our food products. But, 
although the discussion marks the rising tide 
of the protectionist feeling in England, 
and will strengthen the protectionists of 
every other country, the free-trade forces 
rallied on June g and the debate in the 
House of Commons showed that free 
trade is about as firmly anchored in the 
British mind as the Monarchy itself. 
The real present politics, 


question—in 
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at least—is what effect the proposal will 
have on Mr. Chamberlain’s career. 


BRITISH CREDIT AND THE RISING RATE OF 
INTEREST 


HE British Empire may or may not be 
at the parting of the ways, but the 
solidity of British credit has had a most 
remarkable demonstration. The Boer war 
cost more than $1,000,000,000 and the debt 
of the nation has been enormously increased. 
Increasing, also, is the scale of Government 
expenditure for a greater navy and for 
many other purposes. Yet when a loan of 
$175,000,000 was asked for by the Govern- 
ment, at three per cent., $6,000,000,000 were 
offered—about thirty-five times as much as 
was needed. The remarkable thing about 
these subscriptions is that they came from 
different nations—the Credit Lyonnais of 
France asked for more than the whole loan; 
so did German bankers; so, too, the 
Rothschilds; and there were enough 
small offers from individual investors to 
take up the whole amount. 

It is true that preceding British securities 
yield only two and one-half per cent. interest, 
and this loan bears three per cent. But this 
increase of interest does not wholly account 
for the enormous subscription—a subscription 
that outruns any preceding experience even 
in government borrowing. It is an emphatic 
commendation by the whole world of the 
English financial character and of confidence 
in the British Government, however heavy 
its debt may be. How heavy a government’s 
debt may safely be depends, of course, on 
its possible income, but it depends also and 
even more upon its character. The offer 
of such an enormous sum of money 
as $6,000,000,000 even to the strongest 
borrower in the world is a stupendous fact. 

The rate of interest is rising, as the British 
Government’s offer of a three per cent. loan 
instead of a two and one-half per cent. loan 
shows. So, too, New York City, which some 
time ago borrowed at two and one-half per 
cent., lately paid three and one-half per cent. 
We might account for the rise of interest in the 
United States by the enormous investments 
that have been made in industrial securities, 
in railroad betterments and such things; but 
it seems not to be confined to the United 
States. Abundant as money is in the world, 
there is an increasing demand for it. Nearly 
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two centuries ago Holland and England 
borrowed money at three per cent. or less; 
but the rate rose, of course, with the wars that 
came before the end of the century. The low 
rate that was reached a few years ago has 
been raised by other causes—not so much by 
the waste of war as by the increasing demands 
for capital even over its unprecedented 
accumulation. The cause of it involves the 
intricate play of great economic forces the 
whole world over. 


THE CUBAN REPUBLIC THE BEST OF ALL 
SPANISH GOVERNMENTS 


ITH governments, as with other enter- 
prises, much is gained by a good 
start; and surely the Cuban Republic has 
made a most hopeful beginning. It cele- 
brated the end of its first year on May 2oth, 
not with a noisy enthusiasm, but with a deep 
satisfaction. Its treasury has a surplus of 
$3,000,000; its schools, which were begun 
under the American occupancy, have been 
maintained and increased in number; the 
good sanitary condition of its cities kept up; 
the death-rate has been only twenty-one per 
thousand of the population; there has been 
an orderly and well-managed government; 
and, best of all, the people, who had never 
known an orderly government till the war 
was ended—whose experience of government, 
indeed, had been such as to encourage 
treachery, brigandage and subterfuge—have 
been quiet and industrious. The economic 
conditions of the island have not been favor- 
able this first year; but the people have thus 
far proved their capacity for self-government 
to the full satisfaction of their well-wishers. 
The settled condition of the country has 
encouraged investments, especially by Ameri- 
cans, in railroads,in hotels, and in other 
improvements: and the island seems sure 
to become one of the great winter resorts 
of the world—a source of income not to be 
despised. 

We hear nothing now like the predictions 
of governmental failure that used to be made, 
nothing of American annexation. True, there 
are serious problems—the provincial assem- 
blies, for example, and the project to pay the 
soldiers of the old Cuban army. But the 
Government is living up to its obligations 
and promises. A permanent treaty with 
the United States, embodying the Platt 


amendment, has been signed by the diplo- 
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matic officers of the two Governments and 
awaits ratification by the Cuban Congress 
and our own. By this treaty Cuba binds 
itself practically to submit to our approval 
of its foreign relations, not to contract debts 
which the ordinary revenues cannot meet, 
and to give the United States the power to 
intervene in case of danger to its independence. 
The one chapter yet to be written about our 
dealings with the new republic is the chapter 
that shall chronicle the ratification by us of 
an encouraging trade treaty. 

No other Spanish population has an 
independent government so good or so full 
of promise as the Cubans; and they have 
been fortunate in their first President. 


THE INFERTILITY OF THE “CIVILIZED”’ 


HE recent long discussion of the decline 
of the birth-rate among educated 
people in the United States has provoked 
several serious inquiries into the subject; for 
there is a very serious side to it. Among the 
investigators is Doctor George J. Engelman, of 
Boston, who shows in the Popular Science 
Monthly that the native white American 
continues to become decreasingly prolific but 
that the college-trained part of the native 
white population is more prolific than the rest. 
He even goes so far as to say that the white 
better-class American is less prolific than any 
class in any other country. The average 
birth-rate in France is more than twenty-two 
per one thousand of population—a rate that 
keeps the population practically stationary; 
the birth-rate of the foreign-born in Massa- 
chusetts is fifty-two per one thousand; of both 
native and foreign-born twenty-eight per one 
thousand; but of the native it is only seven- 
teen per one thousand. In other words, the 
native-born in Massachusetts are not repro- 
ducing themselves. They have fewer children 
than the French have. The best calcula- 
tion that can be made shows that the average 
number of children to the white native family 
a century ago in the United States was more 
than six; in 1830 it had fallen to less than five; 
in 1860, to less than four; in 1872, to less than 
three; in 1900, among the ‘‘upper classes’’ in 
Boston, to less than two. The inquiries made 
by other recent investigators into the number 
of children of college-bred men now living 
hardly confirm President Eliot’s investiga- 
tion of a few representative Harvard classes, 
but they all show a very small birth-rate. 
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The birth-rate is decreasing among all 
civilized peoples. But life is also better 
preserved. The decreasing rate of infant 
mortality will for a time keep the net increase 
of the upper classes at what we are accustomed 
to regard as nominal among most peoples 
(the French excepted); but if the birth-rate 
continues to decrease, the ‘‘lower’’ classes 
will the more rapidly become the upper 
classes—the population constantly replenish- 
ing itself from below. 

Many fields of speculation are opened by 
such a sweeping generalization as the gradual 
shrinking of the family in the upper classes. 
But two obvious conclusions are that immigra- 
tion seems even yet to be necessary for the 
United States, for the native whites increase 
more slowly in proportion as they become 
well-to-do or rich; and that the Negro and 
the Jew are sure to gain relatively on the 
other races of our population. 


OUR PHYSICIANS AND OURSELVES 


T is a matter of national pride that the 
best American surgeons and physicians 
hold high rank—in some departments the 
very highest rank. Yet every man of middle 
life who has had the usual experience 
and the usual observation of an American 
knows how murderously incompetent a very 
large number of practitioners are—it is a 
public scandal, in fact, in almost every part 
of the country. 

Doctor Frank Billings, of Chicago, there- 
fore, did good service for the public as well 
as for the profession when he insisted on 
a very much higher standard of medical 
education, in his recent presidential address 
before the American Medical Association at 
New Orleans. Medical education, he pointed 
out, now requires laboratories and expensive 
apparatus and great teachers and investi- 
gators. We can no longer be content with 
ill-equipped schools at which more or less 
exhausted practitioners lecture to young 
men who have not had proper scientific 
training even to understand modern medicine. 
There ought never to be a thought of per- 
mitting an uneducated man even to begin 
the study of so serious a subject. The best 
schools now require for admission a good 
college degree or its equivalent. 

Then he made a sort of inventory of the 
medical schools that exist in the United 
States. There are one hundred and fifty-six 





of them, which give five thousand diplomas 
a year. Twenty-five years ago there were 
only sixty-five; but since then nearly one 
hundred have sprung up, some because their 
owners could make money by them and some 
because physicians could get a _ certain 
distinction by becoming lecturers and pro- 
fessors in them. There is one physician for 
every six hundred inhabitants. This propor- 
tion will be maintained by the graduation 
of about three thousand mena year. The 
addition of five thousand a year to the pro- 
fession will give one physician to less than 
six hundred of population—too many, says 
Doctor Billings, speaking for the profession. 

Whether this be too many or too few the 
law of supply and demand will determine. 
But from the point of view of the public as 
well as the profession it is more important 
that they be well trained than that they be 
few or many. Doctor Billings’s remedy is, 
if it were possible, to abolish all the schools 
but the best, so that we should have left only 
the great medical schools that are not con- 
ducted for profit and that are equipped with 
good laboratories and the best teachers. 

The legal requirements for license to 
practice cannot be relied on in many States 
as a sufficiently severe test. Most States 
license quacks and lunatics, and all the States 
permit them to kill the ignorant. The only 
practical way the public has to defend itself 
—the only way that any individual may 
defend himself and make sure that he has 
a competent physician—is to find out where 
he was trained and what his experience has 
been and what his standing is in the profes- 
sion. But even these precautions give one 
no insurance against a learned impractical 
and unskilful man. There is unfortunately, 
too, another defect in this method—only a 
very small part of the public can make use of 
it. The people who suffer most from incom- 
petent practitioners suffer even more from 
their own ignorance. 

A good many of us will continue to be 
physicked for the wrong ailment, cut open in 
the wrong place, and permitted to die for 
lack of proper diagnosis; and there seems 
to be no escape from this horrible fate 
unless in our youth we ourselves learn 
the simple laws of good living and of 
proper eating and of right exercise, and 
insist in the meantime that the com- 
munity (in this case the State) shall keep 
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SUMMER FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


the quacks and the incompetents beyond 
our reach. We have a strange weakness for 
them; and the sorry figure we cut in the 
sight of the gods is pitiful—dying, thousands 
of us every year, for the lack of the same 
common sense about our own bodies that 
we use in caring for those of horses and dogs. 


A GROUP OF EMINENT MEN 


“ } SHE group of noteworthy men whose 
portraits appear in this number of 


THE WorLp’s WorkK represent a_ ver 
I yy: 
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wide range and great variety of activity 
—General Young, the Chief of the 
new General Staff of the United States 
Army, and probable successor of General 
Miles as General in Command; Mr. Jacob 
H. Schiff, the eminent financier and phi- 
lanthropist, of New York; Professor 
Babcock, of Wisconsin, whose scientific 
achievements are explained in an article 
in this number; and M. Pobedonosteff, 
the Procurator of the Holy Synod, the 
civil head of the Church in Russia. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS AS THE 
SUMMER FINDS US 


[THe Worvp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


O many confused and _ contradictory 
elements present themselves in the 
financial situation of the summer that 

it is more than usually difficult. to draw 
conclusions for the future. The salient 
feature of the present situation is un- 
doubtedly a widespread feeling that the 
great boom which began .in 1897. or 
1898 has culminated, and that the 
general tendency must henceforward be in 
the main reactionary. This is particularly 
the judgment of the Stock Exchange as 
expressed by the prolonged decline in prices, 
which may be said to have continued almost 
uninterruptedly from last October to the 
end of May this year. In the course of that 
downward movement prices of some of the 
soundest securities on the list have been cut 
down from thirty to forty points. This 
shrinkage has accompanied no discovery 
of impairment in the actual value of 
the enterprises measured by their earning 
power. Most of these companies, in their 
recent published statements, have reported 
increased profits, and in many _ cases 
larger actual returns to the investor. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the cause for 
such contraction in the market’s valuation 
of the properties must be looked for deeper 
down. In general the assumption of the 
investing public is that values on the Stock 
Exchange reflect and measure general con- 


ditions in the financial and industrial com- 
munity, and that at times the stock market 
is particularly serviceable as a forecast. It 
is unquestionably for this reason that so 
widespread interest and concern have been 
shown regarding this decline in prices. 

A movement of prosperity may be meas- 
ured in several ways. Prices for the enter- 
prises concerned are one important means of 
measurement; activity of trade, as indicated 
by the railway traffic and bank exchanges, is 
another; profits of companies and individuals 
engaged in industry give still another; con- 
dition of reserves and liabilities of banking 
institutions, measuring the surplus resources 
of the community, is a fourth. Applying these 
four means of measurement to the present 
situation, it will be found that prices in the 
stock markets are lower; that trade activity 
has thus far pretty fairly held its own as 
compared with recent years; that profits are 
substantial, though in many cases much 
curtailed by higher cost of labor and materials, 
but that the banking situation clearly shows 
the public’s free resources to have been very 
largely utilized already. 

It will help to a clearer judgment of the 
present situation if the usual course of 
events in a great industrial boom is reviewed. 
Speaking generally, such a movement of 
expansion begins only after a period of severe 
contraction, when individuals and corpora- 
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tions have been cutting down expenses and 
laying by reserves in expectation of con- 
tinuance of hard times. During such periods 
—as, for example, in 1896 and 1897 in this 
country—corporations which have _ gone 
through bankruptcy in the preceding crash 
are reorganized on a thorough and conserva- 
tive basis. Their fixed liabilities are cut 
down, their dividends suspended to save up 
earnings, and their working capital is raised 
through issue of new stock rather than bonds. 
Inasmuch as no one can be absolutely sure, 
at such a time, when a return of good times is 
probable, it is necessary to prepare such 
corporations on the basis of extreme economy. 
Much the same process is at work on such 
occasions in private trade and industry; and, 
in fact, in household and personal expenses. 
The result is that economy is the watchword 
on all sides, and that savings mount by 
degrees to large proportions. 

When such conditions have continued for a 
longer or shorter period, as the case may be, 
some fortunate accident is apt to happen 
through which the pressure of hard times is 
suddenly relieved. In England eight years 
ago, when the financial and industrial markets 
were at a low ebb of depression, such a happy 
accident occurred in the shape of the dis- 
covery of unexpectedly rich gold deposits in 
the Transvaal mines which London owned. 
The resultant inflow of wealth, the resultant 
increase of financial confidence, led to the 
movement of financial and industrial expan- 
sion during the four succeeding years, not 
only in England but throughout the European 
continent. The same thing happened in the 
United States in 1879, where even resumption 
of specie payments was, perhaps, a less 
important influence on the movement of 
prosperity than the immensely profitable 
harvests in this country, coming along with 
foreign crop disaster. The upshot then was 
an enormous increase in our exports, an 
instant revival both in public wealth and in 
public confidence; and, as usually happens at 
such times, it was found, when the industrial 
community awoke from its lethargy, that it 
had made already much more substantial 
progress toward complete recovery than any 
one had imagined. 

This is exactly what occurred in our 
markets during 1897, when Europe’s harvests 
failed and our own abundant crops supplied 
the needs of the consuming world at highly 
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profitable prices. That stroke of fortune 
came just when economies in manufacture 
and production generally had been so rigidly 
applied that the United States found itself 
able to undersell half the outside industrial 
world. The manufacturer had learned the 
trick of manufacturing cheaply. His raw 
materials were to be had at the lowest prices; 
labor was glad to work at the wages of hard 
times; Yankee ingenuity, under the spur of 
threatening competition, had contrived new 
labor-saving and expense-saving methods; 
and on top of all, this happened in the face of 
a foreign ‘‘boom,’’ when Europe’s demand 
for manufactured goods was so insatiable 
as to run far beyond the capacity of Europe’s 
manufacturing establishments. This was the 
real beginning of the so-called American 
invasion which has played so notable a 
part in the world’s industrial history of 
1898 and 1899. 

When confidence revived, under such 
conditions, the first step in the community 
thus favored is resumption of plans for carry- 
ing forward new enterprises. It is then 
invariably found that home consumption has 
been reduced to abnormally low proportions, 
doubts about credit have restrained the mer- 
chant and the retailer, doubts about future 
income restrain the private purchaser from 
buying goods for more than hand-to-mouth 
requirements. Therefore, the first phenome- 
non witnessed at such times is a buying move- 
ment by the home consumer to replenish 
depleted stocks of merchandise. The next 
result is larger purchases by the individual, 
who begins to realize that the pressure of 
hard times is over. From this recovery in 
trade it is an easy step to the belief that invest- 
ments generally, which depend for their 
profits on the state of trade, are safe and 
inviting. Money is easy at the banks; profits 
in business and the wages of labor are gradu- 
ally pushed up, and the situation presently 
arises of a very large surplus fund of capital 
pressing eagerly on the market for investment. 

This is the situation which arose with us in 
1900 and which presented at the time some 
of the most remarkable phenomena ever 
recorded under such conditions. It is the 
teaching of experience, throughout all the 
long history of financial expansion and con- 
traction, that at such a time the promoter 
comes upon the scene, capitalizing existing 
enterprises or projected enterprises at all 
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sorts of valuations, and offering his shares 
to the excited investing public. This chapter 
of the boom, witnessed in so remarkable a 
shape during 1901, was so far from new that 
a precedent in almost all essential conditions 
may be found as far back as the days of the 
South Sea craze of 1720. The difference in 
the capital offerings of the present era from 
those of two hundred years ago arises chiefly 
from the fact that financial knowledge and 
financial criticism have developed since in 
such degree as to supply a partial safeguard 
to the investing community. 

But it almost invariably happens, also, if 
the conditions underlying the movement of 
expansion have been permanent enough, that 
popular confidence, growing by what it feeds 
upon, develops eventually into public reckless- 
ness. Unfortunately, it is also the teaching 
of financial experience that the promoter 
and organizer is swept from his sober judg- 
ment by the excitement of the moment as 
completely as the investing public. The 
climax of this movement in the present boom 
was reached in the great spring speculation of 
1901. It is probable that the movement 


reached at that time a height which has never 
been surpassed in the history of finance. 


There were not the recklessness and the 
madness which distinguished speculation in 
the earlier chapters of financial history; but 
the volume of capital involved, the magnitude 
of the total profits commanded by the Stock 
Exchange operations, and the extravagant 
ideas of the market’s future possibilities 
which found lodgment not alone in the brain 
of the public but in the minds of expe- 
rienced financiers and legislators, were such 
as can hardly find a precedent in the 
records of finance. 

The subsequent incidents of a boom are as 
plainly marked by precedent as those which 
we have reviewed. It is perfectly inevitable 
that when a whole community is carried 
away by exaggerated notions of the financial 
situation, plans for new enterprises dependent 
on the support of the investing public should 
be evolved in a degree which the public’s 
resources never can adequately meet. With 
equal certainty comes the hasty capitalizing 
of enterprises, conceived in mistaken hopes 
or in outright fraud, which fall to pieces 
almost as soon as their shares have reached 
the public’s hands. 

Therefore the usual course of events at 
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such a time is, first, that the public clamors 
for all the new securities offered by promoters; 
next, and not long afterward, that promoters 
are driven to all conceivable devices to attract 
a public which has become satiated, reluctant 
and suspicious. 

It will not be difficult to recognize the recent 
movement of our own finance in this general 
description. The characteristic movement 
in the great speculation at the start of 1901 
had been the buying up, on the open market, 
of shares in powerful corporations by other 
companies still more powerful. The expecta- 
tion plainly was to acquire control of such 
companies by the purchase of their stock, to 
issue new securities of the purchasing corpora- 
tion, and to sell such new securities to the 
outside public as a means of getting sufficient 
capital to carry the acquisitions permanently. 
When this movement started it was found 
easy to sell the new shares to the general 
public and thus to raise the necessary capital 
both in safety and at advantageous figures. 

After the crash of May 9g, 1901, when the 
speculative movement by the general public 
had collapsed, it became less easy to command 
such outside capital. Recourse was had 
immediately, therefore, to the issue of bonds 
instead of stocks—that is to say, the public’s 
capital was obtained by making it, not a 
partner in the enterprise, but a creditor. 
The general public growing still more reluc- 
tant to engage on any basis, it became neces- 
sary presently to employ the services of the 
powerful banking syndicates who, as the Wall 
Street language of the day expresses it, under- 
took to ‘underwrite’ the new securities. 
This simply meant that, for a large considera- 
tion, often taken from the company’s own 
capital, they loaned their credit to projectors 
of the enterprises, contracting both to supply 
the necessary capital if the public should not 
subscribe sufficiently, and to hold the securi- 
ties involved until they could be distributed at 
leisure to investors. 

But to such a process, it should be evident, 
there is a necessary end. If the issue of new 
securities under such conditions is continuous, 
and if public wealth and public confidence 
do not increase proportionately, the time 
must inevitably come when banks from 
which the syndicates have obtained their 
capital find their own resources so far 
strained that it is difficult to supply the 
needs of ordinary customers. 
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This is what happened in the past twelve 
months. It is precisely what is meant by 
the now familiar term of ‘undigested securi- 
ties,’’ referring to the mass of new stocks 
and bonds of corporations issued, under- 
written by syndicates, unsold to the general 
public and as yet unsalable. 

Six months ago the situation had become 
sufficiently defined to convince observant 
financiers that such a state of things had now 
arrived. It was necessary for some one to 
relieve his load in order to set free a sufficient 
portion of the tied-up capital. At times it 
is possible that such necessities should be 
made good by resort to foreign money markets. 
Unfortunately, so huge had been the instan- 
taneous requirements of the ‘‘boom”’ in com- 
pany creations during 1900 and the spring of 
1go1 that foreign capital had already been 
absorbed in unprecedented quantities. The 
so-called panic of May g, 1901, coming as a con- 
sequence of collision between two powerful 
banking interests engaged in this capital crea- 
tion, had inspired the foreign mind with such 
misgiving over the whole position that from 
that time forward there has undoubtedly been 
a continuous movement to recall the foreign 
capital invested here. It is this movement 
which has found expression in the continuous 
high rates of exchange at times when this 
market normally should be importing gold. 
It is this which has also had a leading part 
in causing this spring’s gold exports at a 
time when loss of bank reserves was extremely 
inconvenient. The phenomenon simply 
meant that foreign capital was going home. 

But more than this, the situation thus 
described was the cause and is the explana- 
tion of the prolonged and violent decline in 
values on the Stock Exchange. Such a 
decline is what invariably occurs at such a 
juncture, and it may fairly be called a measure 
of relief. The public, to begin with, which 
had refused to buy at the higher valuations 
formerly prevailing, may usually be relied 
upon to purchase when, without actual 
impairment of intrinsic values, securities 
have fallen twenty or thirty points from 
their inflated level. Aside from this, the fall 
in values and the extensive selling of securities 
long held in the hands of syndicates and 
speculators set free a very large amount 
of banking capital which can at once be 
devoted to the ordinary banking purpose. 
This is precisely the process which has been 
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at work during the past few months, and 
which, however painful in its operation, is 
the surest way to safety. 

It is inevitable, however, that a decline of 
such proportions on the Stock Exchange 
should start conjecture whether the general 
movement of prosperity is at an end. In 
itself, a rise or fall in prices on the Stock 
Exchange has little bearing on the general 
question of prosperity; it is rather as an index 
and reflection that it has its special value. 
We have shown, however, that the causes for 
the break in Stock Exchange securities were 
peculiar to the market for securities. It is 
unquestionably true that these causes, notably 
the tying up of capital, operate in some con- 
siderable measure throughout general trade. 
On the other hand, it must always be 
remembered that this very process of relief 
through Stock Exchange liquidation is 
directly a benefit to trade in general, 
which is enabled thereby to enjoy the use 
of capital which might otherwise have 
been withheld from it. 

But there is more than this to say of the 
present situation. On most previous occa- 
sions, when financial reaction of this sort has 
swept over the country, it has found the 
country’s trade and industry in an inflated 
and more or less disorganized condition. The 
consequences of the readjustment turned out 
therefore to be as serious to trade on such 
occasions as they were to the Stock Exchange. 
These signs are not visible now. The phe- 
nomenon which has almost invariably at- 
tended such reaction—a sudden shrinkage in 
consuming power and mercantile demand— 
has not been witnessed at all this season. On 
the contrary, the almost uniform report from 
such stable industries as the iron and cotton 
trades is that demand is continuing in such 
volume that production is able to do little 
more than keep pace with it. Even the 
familiar index of the bank exchanges through- 
out the country stands in favor of the present 
industrial situation. At New York, where 
the security market reaction has been felt 
most severely, clearing-house exchanges have 
decreased very heavily. Throughout the 
West, on the other hand, there was an increase 
not only as compared with May of 1902, but 
with the same month in all previous years. 
It is probably true that prices in many lines 
of trade have been raised to an excessive 
height. It is also beyond dispute that 
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numerous industries have been disturbed and 
unsettled by the excessive cost of materials 
which go to make up their manufacture. It 
would not, therefore, be unreasonable to 
expect some readjustment of prices in these 
directions. But of anything more than this 
there is at present little sign. 

Behind all questions of ordinary trade and 
distribution stands the problem of the season’s 
crops. This is, however, a problem no more 
peculiar to the present year than to any other 
year. The situation at the moment is 
extremely singular, and is of such a character 
as to make prediction more than usually 
difficult. Starting out with a winter wheat 
crop promising much the largest yield in the 
history of the country, the farming com- 
munity was confronted during May with an 
exceedingly unfavorable season in the rich 
Missouri grain belt. What will be the later 
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influence of the heavy rains and floods 
throughout that district it is impossible to pre- 
dict with any certainty. The main question 
is, however, that the country’s industrial posi- 
tion continues sound. More than this, there 
is the strong and not at all unfounded confi- 
dence in the American manufacturer’s capa- 
bility, at a time of need, to reénter foreign 
markets, which he has largely lost through the 
high home prices of the past two years. It 
has been the unhesitating testimony, even of 
European observers, that a period of real 
reaction in American consumption and 
American trade prosperity would be followed 
instantly by the resumption of the ‘‘American 
invasion.’’ It would not be a very rash con- 
jecture to assume that this possibility was 
strongly present in the mind of Mr. Chamber- 
lain in his recent call for a change in British 
policy with regard to foreign importations. 


THE CODFISHERS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


“HUT, B’Y,’ WAS THE SKIPPER’S REPLY, “THE SEA’S 
MAN’S MINE, ’TIS FREE T’ WARK IN, AN’ ’TIS NEVER WARKED OUT” 


BY 


EVERY 


THE MINE FOR ME. ’TIS 


NORMAN DUNCAN 


y | NO say that the colony of Newfoundland, 
into somewhat closer relations with 
which this country has been brought 

by the recently negotiated Bond-Hay treaty, 

is a wilderness of bog, burnt land, rocky, 
barren and stunted forest—a great, fog-wrapt 
rock, thinly dusted with sterile earth— 
desolate, inhospitable, uninhabited from coast 
to coast, is, so far as the character of the 
interior is known at this present time, nearly 
true, but vastly unfair; for, as the old Burnt 

Island skipper said, with a wrathful snor'!, 

“Hut! Don’t be tellin’ me ’tis but a heap 

o’ the leavin’s o’ creation. Look you, lad,” 

with a thick forefinger impressively shaken, 

“the good Lard done enough for Newf’un’land 

when He made it. Didn’t Um take care t’ 

build a harbor t’ every ten miles 0’ coast? 

Well, zur,’’ the whole tarry fist now required 

for emphasis, ‘‘how d’ye account for that ?”’ 

Evidently, in this way: that in the con- 

struction of the island the good Lord was 

concerned about nothing save the coast-line, 


which, having generously stocked the sea 
with fish, he designed as a habitation and 
shelter for fishermen—but six thousand 
miles of quiet harbor and rugged head 
land to forty-two thousand square miles 
of wilderness! That coast-line is the real 
Newfoundland. 

“Oh, ay!’ said the skipper’s friend, 
voicing a thought that was then first passing 
from mind to mind in the outports. ‘But, 
never you fear, the Lard put things in them 
rocks an’ bogs. Iss, zur,’ sagely, ‘‘the 
Lard hid things there !”” 

“Hut, b’y!’ was the skipper’s reply. 
“The sea’s the mine for me. ‘Tis every 
man’s mine, ’tis free t’ wark in, an’ ’tis never 
warked out.”’ 

Whatever there may be in the great rocks 
of the interior—the prospectors are not 
loquacious—to the writer there is no New- 
foundland apart from that long strip of 
jagged rock against which the sea forever 
breaks: none that is not of punt, of wave, 
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of fish, of low sky and of a stalwart, briny 
folk. Indeed, though he has joyously lived 
weeks of blue weather in the outports, with 
the sea all a-ripple and flashing and the 
breeze blowing warm, in retrospect land 
and people resolve themselves into a rocky 
harbor and a sturdy little lad with a question 
—the harbor, gray and dripping wet, a 
cluster of whitewashed cottages perched on 
the rocks, toward which a tiny, red-sailed 
punt is beating from the frothy open, with 
the white of breakers on either hand, while 
a raw wind lifts the fog from the black inland 
hills, upon which ragged patches of snow 
lie melting; the lad, stout, frank-eyed, tow- 
headed, browned by the wind, bending over 
the splitting-table with a knife in his toil- 
worn young hand and the blood of cod 
dripping from his fingers, and looking wist- 
fully up, at last, to ask a question or two 
concerning certain old, disquieting mysteries. 

““Where do the tide goa, zur, when ’e runs 


out?’’ he plainted. ‘‘Where do ’e goa, zur? 
Sure, zur, you is able t’ tell me that, isn’t 
you?” 


So, in such a land—where, on some bleak 
stretches of coast, the potatoes are grown 
in imported English soil, where most gardens, 
and some graveyards, are made of earth 
scraped from the hollows of the hills, where 
four hundred and nineteen bushels of lean 
wheat are grown in a single year, and the 
production of beef-cattle is insignificant as 
compared with the production of babies— 
in such a land there is nothing for the young 
man to do but choose his rock, build his 
little cottage and his flake and his stage, 
marry a maid of the harbor when the spring 
winds stir his blood, gather his potato patch, 
get a pig and a goat, and go fishing in his 
punt. And they do fish, have always fished 
since four hundred years ago the island was 
settled by adventurous Devon men, and 
must continue to fish to the end of time. 
Of a total male population of one hundred 
thousand, which includes the city folk at St. 
John’s and an amazing proportion of babies 
and tender lads, about fifty-five thousand 
men and grown boys catch fish for a living. 
Out of a sea that is cold, rock-bound and swept 
by great winds they take every year, by 
hook and trap, more than 150,000,000 pounds 
of cod (dry), of which they consume one- 
fourth and sell the rest to the Catholic 
countries of the world for $4,450,000. This 


dried fish, some salmon, herring, lobsters, 
cod oil, whale oil, seal oil and skins (the 
value of the seal fishery is approximately 
$400,000 for a haul of about 275,000 seals), 
lumber ($15,000) and copper and iron ores 
($600,000) comprise the articles of export; 
the articles of import include—everything 
else. 

“Still an’ all, they’s noa country in the 
warld like this !’’ said the old skipper. ‘‘Sure, 
a man’s set up in life when he haves a pig 
an’ a punt an’ a potato patch.”’ 

“But have you ever seen another?” I 
asked. 

‘‘T’ve been so far as Saint John’s, zur, an’ 
once t’ the waterside o’ Boston,” was the 
surprising reply, ‘“‘an’ I’m thinkin’ I knows 
what the warld’s like.”’ 

So it is with most Newfoundlanders: they 
love their land with an intolerant prejudice; 
and most are content with the life they lead. 
“The Newfoundlander comes back,” is a 
significant proverb of the outports; and, 
‘“White Bay’s good enough for me,’’ said a 
fishwife to me once, when I asked her why 
she still remained in a place so bleak and 
barren, ‘‘for I’ve heered tell ’tis wonderful 
smoky an’ n’isy ’t Saint John’s.”’ The life 
they live, and strangely love, is exceeding 
toilsome. Toil began for a gray-haired, bony- 
handed old woman whom I know when she 
was so young that she had to stand on a tub 
to reach the splitting-table; when, too, to 
keep her awake and busy late o’ nights, her 
father would make believe to throw a bloody 
cod’s head at her. It began for that woman’s 
son when, at five or six years old, he was just 
able to spread the fish to dry on the flake, 
and continued in earnest a year or two later, 
when first he was strong enough to keep the 
head of his father’s punt up to the wind. 
But they seem not to know that fishing is a 
hard or dangerous employment; for instance, 
a mild-eyed, crooked old fellow, with a long 
white beard and a staff—he was a cheerful 
Methodist, too, and subject to glory fits— 
who had fished from one harbor for sixty 
years, computed for me that he had put out 
to sea in his punt at least twenty thousand 
times, that he had been frozen to the seat 
of the boat many times, that he had been 
swept out with the ice six times, that he had 
weathered six hundred gales, great and 
small, and that he had been’ wrecked 
more times than he could “just mind” at 
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ONE OF THE LARGE AND MORE PROSPEROUS FISHING SCHOONERS 
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TAKING THE BAG NET FROM THE TRAP AT SUNRISE 
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3 THK ON THE SEA, HE LIES OFF SHORE, FISHING—TOSSING” 
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MAKING THE TRAP READY TO TOW THE CATCH ASHORE 
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PASSING FISH FROM THE LANDING-STAGE TO THE “GUTTING-BENCH ” 
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the moment; yet he was the only old man 
I ever met who seemed honestly to wish that 
he might live his life over again. 

The isolation of this people—the tragic 
fact that through generations of intelligent 
and heroic effort the place and nature of 
their calling has cut them off from even bare 
knowledge of the world’s progress—does not 
appear so appealingly in the bald statement 
that in the remoter parts they use spinning- 
wheels and hand-looms, cure the sick with 
charms, never saw a brick or a horse, have 
faith in mermaids, sing the West Country 
ballads of the sixteenth century, and argue, 
like enough, that hell is or is not at the 
centre of the earth, as it appears in the simple 
case of the maid from Punch Bowl Harbor, 
who came into the surgery one raw, black 
June night with a gust of wet wind that 
fluttered the doctor’s papers, set the lamp 
flaring, and, at last, escaped by way of the 
fireplace to the gale from which it had 
strayed. 

“T’m Tim Hodd’s maid, zur,’”’ she gasped, 
“an’ I’m just come from the Punch Bowl in 
the bait skiff.” 

She stood with her back against the door, 
one hand still on the knob and the other 
shading her eyes—a slender girl with a shawl 
thrown over her head, and now dripping. 
Wisps of wet hair clung to her forehead, and 
raindrops lay in the flushed hollows of her 
cheeks. 

“And what’s the matter with you?” the 
doctor asked sympathetically. But he did 
not need to ask—the flush and gasp told the 
story quite well enough: she was dying of 
consumption. 

“Me lights is floatin’, zur,’’ she answered. 

“Your lights?” 

“Ay, zur,” laying a hand on her chest. 
“They’re floatin’ wonderful. I’ve been tryin’ 
t’ kape un down, zur; but ’tis noa use.” 

The doctor raised his eyebrows. What 
had the maid been doing to keep her lungs 
in place, he wondered. 

“T’ve been takin’ shot, zur, t’ weight un 
down,’”’ she went on; “‘but, zur,”’ with a sigh, 
“tis noa use, at all. An’ Jim Roth’s my 
man,” she added hurriedly. ‘I’m t’ be 
married to un when he comes up from the 
Labrador. Does you think, zur bi 

She paused—in embarrassment, perhaps; 
for it may be that it was the great hope of 
this maid, as it is the hope of all true New- 
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foundland women, to live to be the mother 
of sons. 

‘““Ay ?” said the doctor. 

“Does you think, zur,’’ she whispered, 
‘“‘that you can cure me afore the Labrador 
fleet comes hoame?”’ 

From this barren coast, and thus remote 
from the world, the Newfoundland fish are 
caught. There are two classes of fishermen— 
the hook-and-line men and the far more pros- 
perous trap men. The former fish off shore 
from their punts, but most of the trap men 
go far north to the Labrador coast, live 
aboard or in turf huts ashore through the 
season, and return when the fall winds are 
blowing and the seas run high and the nights 
are bitter and black. I have known half 
the out-bound Labrador fleet to be jammed 
for weeks in the ice in June; and I have 
heard a hundred dread tales of the loss of 
returning vessels—of which, that of the 
rich-laden Mary occurs to me. Her skipper, 
in a panic which his poor wife could not allay, 
ran for land from a great December gale and 
lost his catch, his schooner, his wife, himself 
and all his crew save the cook, when she 
struck in the dark. Most of the schocners 
are saucy little cockleshells of from fifteen 
to thirty tons. They lie at anchor off shore 
from the Straits even so far north as Cape 
Chudleigh—a wild coast, bold, inhospitable 
and sparsely provided with harbors. ‘‘May 
God d nthe man that made that anchor!” 
said a pious young skipper, though he was 
a class-leader, as he pointed to a new anchor 
lying on the deck with one arm missing; 
and it seemed to me, when I had heard the 
story of the lee shore and of the gale in 
which that arm snapped off, that the extra- 
ordinary outburst was quite justified—the 
skippers of the Labrador craft have a right 
to expect honestly made anchors for their 
money. Practically no news of the adventur- 
ous voyage comes down; so the return of 
the schooners with the green catch, which is 
always unexpected, is celebrated with such 
joy and festivity as perhaps the return of 
the viking ships aroused in the harbors of 
Norway long ago; nor are the sagas wanting, 
such as the following extract from a doleful 
one: 


”? 


“We didn’t get no fish, me b’ys, 
An’ I'll tell the reason why. 
We had a bow in our leader, 
Like a rainbow in the sky. 




















































“We had two damaged cod seines, 
An’ a lot o’ rotten rope— 
’Twere bought from Hyde an’ Meekin 
Ten years afore they broke. 


“‘An’ one o’ them was a small one; 
He weren’t worth a rap; 
He were fourteen years a cod seine, 
An’ sixteen more a trap!” 


But the hook-and-line man has a lonely 
time of it. From earliest dawn, while the 
night yet lies thick on the sea, until in 
storm or calm or favoring breeze he makes 
harbor in the dusk, he lies off shore, 
fishing—tossing in the lop of the grounds, 
with the waves to balk and the wind to 
watch warily, while he tends his lines. 
There is no jolly companionship of the 
forecastle and turf hut for him—no new 
scene, no hilarious adventure; nor has he 
the expectation of a proud return to lighten 
his toil. In the little punt he has made with 
his own hands he is forever riding an infinite 
expanse, which, in “fish weather,’’ is melan- 
choly, or threatening, or deeply solemn, as 
it may chance—all the while and all alone 
confronting the mystery and terrible immensity 
of the sea. It may be that he gives himself 
over to aimless musing, or, even less happily, 
to pondering certain dark mysteries of the 
soul; and so it comes about that the ‘“‘mad- 
house ‘t Saint John’s” is inadequate to 
accommodate the poor fellows whom lonely 
toil has bereft of their senses—melancholiacs, 
idiots and maniacs ‘‘along o’ religion.” Not- 
withstanding all, optimism persists every- 
where onthecoast. Oneold fisherman counted 
himself favored above most men because he 
had for years been able to afford the luxury 
of cream of tartar; and another, a brawny 
giant, confessed to having a disposition so 
pertinaciously happy that he had come to 
regard a merry heart as his besetting sin. 
Sometimes an off-shore gale puts an end to all 
the fishing; sometimes it is a sudden gust, 
sometimes a big wave, sometimes a confus’ng 
mist, more often long exposure to spray and 
shipped water and soggy winds. It was a 
sleety off-shore gale, coming at the end of a 
sunny, windless day, that froze or drowned 
thirty men off Trinity Bay in a single night; 
and it was a mere puff on a “‘civil’’ evening— 
but a swift, wicked little puff, sweeping round 
Breakheart Head—that made a widow of 
Elizabeth Rideout 0’ Duck Cove and took her 
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young son away. Often, however, the hook- 
and-line man fishes his eighty years of life, 
and dies in his bed as cheerfully as he has 
lived and as poor as he was born. 

“T be past me labor, now,’’ he says, some- 
what sadly, while he waits. ‘But, believe 
me, zur,” he adds, summing up his life’s 
achievements, ‘‘I’ve cotched a wonderful 
lot a fish in me time !”’ 

All this perilous toil falls far short of 
Winning a just reward. Things that are 
damaged, or left over, or out of date, are 
offered in the cabins of the outport trading 
schooners. Little more than the bare necessi- 
ties of life (adulterated, when possible) are 
exchanged for the catch; and, for the most 
part, though there are some glorious excep- 
tions, the traders are an unscrupulous lot of 
fellows, dealing sharply with their simple cus- 
tomers and among themselves. A mixture 
of “‘pain-killer,’”’ water, pepper and various 
other nasty ingredients has commonly been 
sold as brandy for the sick, and ‘‘They’re 
wonderful easy fooled,” said a trading clerk to 
meonce. ‘‘Upin Red Bay amancome aboard 
o’ me t’ get some stuff for a pain in the chest; 
but, sure, I was out o’ that kind o’ medicine, 
an’ so I sold un some liver-pills. Difference? 
No; he didn’t know no difference.”” They 
make the fisherman pay high for all that 
he gets; he must pay the profit of the manu- 
facturer in England, the profit of the English 
wholesaler, the profit of the St. John’s 
importer, and the enormous profit (usually 
about 100 per cent.) which the trader feels 
compelled to charge to protect himself against 
bad debts and bad seasons. Moreover, he 
must pay the duty (direct taxation of any 
degree or kind whatsoever, by the way, would 
turn the Government out of office), which, 
by this time, so corrupt, incompetent and 
extravagant have former administrations 
been, must be nearer forty than thirty per 
cent., with nothing in the way of public 
improvements to show in the outports. 
Besides all this there is an antiquated credit- 
system of dealing, fruitful in hardship and 
dishonesty. 

Cash is not in circulation in the outports; 
if by some happy chance an _ outporter 
lays hands on a twenty-cent piece he stows 
it away in a secret place. It is even 
said that the notes of the defunct St. John’s 
banks (they failed in ’94) are still jealously 
hoarded, and occasionally produced. The 
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fisherman mortgages his next summer’s catch 
for an outfit of salt beef, flour, salt for curing, 
etc., and having once done so, he is likely to 
live in debt for the rest of his days; if he is 
idle and unlucky, he can’t get out; and if he 
is an honest, industrious fellow, the unscrupu- 
lous among the traders take good care that 
he doesn’t. 


‘When you goa down on either room, 
Where the fish is culled nohow, 
An’ dare t’ stand up for your rights, 


. There’s bound t’ be a row!”’ 


is a song they sing in harbor where two traders 
have their ‘‘rooms.’’ But whether the senti- 
ment of the song is true or not, the New- 
foundland fisherman himself thinks it no sin 
to outwit his dealer; he has the same feeling 
for a trader as the American public has for a 
corporation. There was once a fisherman— 
he chanced to be a Catholic—who, in old age, 
came to die. He had lived in debt all his 
life, and, no doubt, had never once given his 
whole catch to the dealer who supplied him, 
but had wrongfully slipped many a quintal 
over the side of a rival schooner and traded it 
out on the spot. 

“Send for Fawther Rafferty,” 
‘Send immediate !”’ 

He wanted to confess his sins, to be shriven, 
and to depart in peace; but his old priest had 
been transferred to Trinity Bay—a young 
man, just back from Rome, was now the 
spiritual head of the parish. 

“Sure, tis Fawther Codlin,” they told him. 

“Noa, noa!’’ the old man _ protested. 
“Fawther Codlin’s a fine young man—a 
clever young man, I doubt me not; but ’tis old 
Fawther Rafferty I wants t’ hear me con- 
fession.”’ 

‘An’ why?” they asked. 

‘“Sure,”’ the dying man gasped, ‘‘he knows 
the customs o’ the country.” 

It isa curious fact that the out-harbor fisher- 
men are governed wholly from the capital, St. 
John’s, a city of 30,000 people. All authority 
is seated in the general government there; 
there is no municipal government in the out- 
ports, and very little of it at the capital. 
Thus, since practically the only source of 
revenue is the customs duties, the outporters 
are compelled to bear the burden of the sup- 
port of the health department, fire depart- 
ment, police department, public library and 
even the street-lighting plant of St. John’s, 
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which is but a nametothem. St. John’s lives 
by the fisheries; nothing worth while is pro- 
duced there, but, according to the unsophisti- 
cated stranger, there is a noisy and vitupera- 
tive wrangling over the wealth that comes 
down from the coasts. There are some few 
factories, to be sure, but they are too ingen- 
iously managed by half; for instance, a certain 
brand of tobacco, made at St.- John’s and 
exclusively consumed by fishermen, is sold in 
the French island of St. Pierre for half what 
it costs the Newfoundland “bay noddie’’; 
and the manufacturers pay $15,000 yearly to 
the proprietor of a rival concern to induce him 
to keep his plant shut down. At St. John’s, too, 
is the aristocracy of the colony—merchants, 
middlemen, lawyers, physicians, office-holders, 
tricky and abusive politicians, and colonial 
knights (the visitor may observe, on a sign- 
board above a little corner store, ‘‘Sir Robert 
Morburn, grocer. Cheap teas.’’). There is 
neither sympathy nor mercy for the fisher- 
man here, though there is a most enthusiastic 
reception for what he takes from the sea; 
he is regarded as legitimate prey; is most 
marvelously lied to before election, and 
abused, ridiculed and reviled afterward. But 
through it all he preserves an humble faith in 
“all those set in authority over him.” 

A doctor of the outports—the incident is 
related because, though it may appear an extra- 
ordinary case, it yet aptly indicates what has 
for years been the attitude of the ‘“‘upper’”’ 
classes toward the fishermen, without whom 
Newfoundland would lie waste and deserted, 
the shame of the fair earth—a doctor of the 
outports was once called to a little white 
cottage where three children lay sick of diph- 
theria. He was the family physician; that 
is to say, the fisherman paid him so much by 
the year for medical attendance. But the 
injection of antitoxin is a “‘surgical opera- 
tion’’ and therefore not provided for by the 
annual fee. 

““This,’’ said the doctor, ‘“‘ will cost you two 
dollars an injection, John.” 

“Oh, iss, zur,’’ was the ready reply. 
pay you, zur. Goon, zur!” 

‘But you know my rule, John—no pay, no 
work. I can’t break it for you, you know, or 
I’d have to break it for half the coast.” 

“Oh,ay! ’Tisallright. I wants uncured. 
I'll pay you when I sells me fish.’’ 

“‘But you know my rule, John—cash down.’ 

The fisherman had but four dollars—no 
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more; nor could he obtain any more, though 
the doctor gave him ample time. I am sure 
that he loved his children dearly, but, unfor- 
tunately, he had no more than four dollars; 
and there was no other doctor for fifty miles 
up and down the coast. 

“Four dollars,’ said the doctor, 
children. Which ones shall it be, John?”’ 

Which ones? Why, of course, after all the 
doctor had himself to make the choice. John 
couldn’t. So the doctor chose the “handiest”’ 
ones. The other one died. 

“Well,” said John, unresentfully, the day 
after the funeral, ‘I s’pose a doctor haves a 
right t’ be paid for what he does. But,” much 
puzzled, *‘’tis kind o’ queer !’’" 

The Newfoundland outporters are hardy, 
courageous, boldly adventurous, simple-lived, 
God-fearing, warm-hearted—a physically 
splendid race of men. Cowards and weaklings 
have for four hundred years been the unfit of 
the place; they occur, of course, in the best- 
regulated families, but do not long survive, 
for exposure kills off the weaklings, and in the 
midst of many dangers the cowards lose their 
lives. Children learn to sail a punt at six or 
seven years old; and at every age they are 
encouraged to play at the highly dangerous 
game (called “copying” ) of prancing about 
on floating ice; the skill acquired in leaping 
from one sinking block to another would make 
the trumpeted river-driver look like a blunder- 
ing child. As men, they know their punts as 
intimately as a cowboy knows his horse; and 
they will say of their boats in a gale, “I 
thought she’d not live through it, t’ day,” 
with the same unconcern that a cowboy might 
say of his horse, ‘“‘He nearly throwed me 
that time.”’ The race is truly hardy and 
courageous. It was John Butt, with nothing 
more than a broken collar-bone and a split 
forehead to show for it, who survived two wild, 
snowy nights and a day on a twenty-foot ice- 
pan, over which for many hours broke great 
seas, heavy with jagged fragments of ice; and 
it was a reckless Green Bay skipper who let 
the wind blow the masts out of his schooner 
rather than reef her, because he had been told 
that his crew thought him ‘‘nervous’’—a mad 
sort of courage, to be sure, but proof positive 
for all time that he was no coward. 

Of late the old colony has been given a 
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poke in the ribs by the spirit of modern prog- 
ress; there is a great rubbing of eyes, and 
yawning, and staring about going on in the 
land. Long ago there was a Newfoundlander 
who proposed to train a school of whales for 
tugboats, and even went so far as to choose 
a suitable harbor for stabling. That was the 
old-fashioned enterprise. So narrow was the 
obvious sphere in which the impulse could 
work that the imagination of the folk busied 
itself in strange directions. However, that 
was long ago. Two years ago the advance 
agent of the new idea arrived in a small out- 
harbor in the person of a small-eyed, dark 
little man from the States. After he had been 
in the place a day or two, I met a stalwart 
native wearing smoked glasses, who, in reply 
to my surprised question, said gravely, “Ay, 
lad, twas a wonderful escape I had. Sure, if 
I hadn’t had sixteen dollars saved up, an’ if 
I hadn’t met the eye-doctor from the States 
just when I did, I’d gone blind in two months 
an’ deaf in three. Sure, lad,” impressively, 
‘the told me so. ’Twas a marciful escape!” 
But nowadays, what with prospectors, capi- 
talists who propose to establish million-dollar 
pulp-mills, the opening of the great Belle Isle 
iron mine, the establishment of the lumbering 
industry in a small way, and an influx of 
talkative (and most objectionably officious) 
tourists, who come by the comfortable if 
somewhat billowy little railroad,* the folk 
are everywhere seeking new ways for doing 
old things. The Government project of 
establishing cold-storage plants for bait, 
whereby the fishermen may be helped over the 
days when there is neither squid nor caplin to 
be had, is a significant enterprise; and signifi- 
cant, too, are the words of a Notre Dame Bay 
trader to three stormbound rivals of the same 
locality: ‘‘I tell you what, b’ys, we ought t’ 
form a Notre Dame Bay trust, like the Yanks. 
We could import our own goods an’ export 
our own fish. That way we could cut out the 
Saint John’s fellows.” 

“Hut!” replied a skeptical trader of the old 
school. ‘‘They Saint John’s fellows would 
knife we fellows in all the foreign markets.” 

They would, indeed—have already done so; 
so it may be some time yet before the New- 
foundland fish business is established on what 
may delicately be called a decent basis. 


* Extract from a St John’s newspaper: ‘‘A lady who got seasick on Saturday’s train lost a sct of 


false teeth near Holyrood. 
at the above place she will get them.” 


They have been found, and if the owner will inquire from the station mastef 











ENGLISH “COMMERCIAL GENTLEMEN” 


A COMMERCIAL TRAVELER’S EXPERIENCES IN AN INTEREST- 


ING GUILD THAT 


HAS NO COUNTERPART IN AMERICA 
BY 


FRANK J. POOL 


N my initial trip as commercial traveler 
in England a kind friend told me 
that I must state I was a “commer- 

cial” on entering an inn, and he added that 
the ““commercial room”’ had peculiar customs. 
Arriving on a morning train in a famous 
university town, I was soon in the courtyard 
of an old-fashioned inn which had been 
recommended as the best commercial hotel. 
I was welcomed by the “boots” and directed 
to a ‘commercial room’”’ marked “ Private ’’— 
a warning to be heeded. It was a large room 
on the ground floor, bright and cheerful, with 
a long dining-table in the centre, a big side- 
board at one end, small writing-desks by the 
windows and comfortable easy chairs before 
agenerous fireplace. The desks were covered 
with the leather writing-cases of the “‘commer- 
cials’’ awaiting the result of the day’s work; 
overcoats and umbrellas were on the hat-rack 
—the room had a habitable air. Two men 
who were writing when I entered looked up 
and bade me a cheerful good-morning and 
then returned to their work. After return- 
ing their greeting I went out to interview the 
“boots.” 

The “boots” is really the most important 
person in the inn and has much to do with 
its popularity from the “commercial” point of 
view. He helps you unpack your sample- 
trunks, provides a man to carry them to your 
customers, is posted on the arrival and 
departure of trains, and will arrange a suitable 
plan of campaign for a stranger. As I 
carried no samples, all I had to do was to 
arrange a route, with his help, and sally forth. 
But as the average English buyer does his 
work slowly and in small quantities, very 
few pages of my new order-book had been 
used before thoughts of dinner began to 
suggest themselves. 

The “commercial” dinner is served promptly 
at one o’clock or at quarter past one. Should 
twenty “commercials” be stopping at the 


house and but one be present at this dinner 
hour, the soup is served. It was a few 
moments after the hour when I reéntered 
the “commercial room’’ to find sixteen seated 
at the long table, now covered with white 
linen and decorated with flowers. At the 
head of the table, engaged in serving the 
soup, sat Mr. President, who occupies this 
position by virtue of having remained in the 
hotel longer than any other person present, 
and at the other end is Mr. Vice, the second 
in length of stay. This I did not then know. 
After hesitating for a moment I slipped 
modestly into a vacant chair. In a few 
seconds I was conscious that every eye in 
the room was fixed upon me. Presently the 
President, a ruddy-faced old man of about 
sixty, said, ‘‘Perhaps the gentleman who 
has just seated himself is unaware that this is 
a private room?’’ This was said courteously, 
but firmly. My first thought was to tele- 
graph to the American Ambassador and to 
get out my passport declaring me to be a free- 
born American citizen, but the savory odor 
of the soup and my friend’s warning prevailed; 
so, half rising from my chair, I stammered out 
something about my ignorance. With every 
desire to relieve my evident embarrassment, 
and at the same time to uphold the tra- 
ditions of the table, the President said, 
“The gentleman is a stranger and wishes to 
join us.”” A hearty permission was given 
at once by all, and I reseated myself. 

Just at this moment another late-comer 
arrived and on entering said, ‘‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, Mr. Vice and gentlemen, may I join 
you’’’ All chorused in a hearty welcome, 
whereupon the President said: “‘Be seated, 
sir. There is oxtail soup; may I serve you?” 
I afterward learned that this man was known 
to almost every one in the room and was a 
prominent official in the Commercial Travel- 
ers’ Association. Thereafter I never seated 
myself at table without first asking permission. 
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Meanwhile I had not been neglected. I 
had been served by the President, and my 
neighbors on either hand spoke to me on 
general topics, but made no attempt to 
ascertain my ‘“‘line,’’ nor did any one talk 
“shop.” “Shop,” politics and religion are 
tabooed in the ‘commercial room”’ as breaches 
of etiquette, and a constant offender is barred 
from the room. Shoulda “commercial” desire 
to talk business it must be done in the coffee- 
room or bar-parlor. In my journey about 
the country but one attempt was made to 
pry into the nature of my business, and that 
was by an American. The only personal 
point ever touched upon was my nationality. 
My accent betrayed me almost invariably at 
first, and although there was at the time a 
strong feeling against the ‘‘ Yankee Invasion,”’ 
I was never made to feel it. 

The fish now being on and the cover 
removed, the President announced: “A boiled 
cod with white sauce, gentlemen. Mr. Vice, 
may I have the pleasure of serving you?” 
To which Mr. Vice promptly responds that he 
will take some a little later, but in the mean- 
time has some whiting to offer. The Presi- 
dent also begs for time—and they proceed to 
serve the fish. This formal announcement 
and exchange of courtesies accompanies every 
course. With the fish comes the matter of 
drink and also another pitfall for the stranger. 
The old custom was that the President 
ordered for the table, the expense being 
divided equally, but this custom, owing to the 
number of total abstainers and the diversity 
of taste,is not followed. The tradition is 
kept up, however, by an announcement from 
the President that the table is “free’’—that 
is, each diner orders for himself. If the 
President be an elderly man, he generally says, 
““If you desire to give me the honor of order- 
ing for you, pray command me; otherwise the 
table is ‘free.’’’ On special occasions, how- 
ever, such as the King’s birthday, the Presi- 
dent usually has to thank the table for the 
honor of ordering. Claret, ale and cider are 
the drinks most frequently used at this time, 
and the tardy appearance of my half-pint 
of bitters was the only thing that saved me 
from another serious breach of manners. 

Before drinking for the first time, each man 
lifts his glass and says, ‘‘Mr. President, Mr. 
Vice and gentlemen, your very good health.” 
Every one says ‘‘thank you” with that rising 
inflection on the you peculiar to England. 
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My gravity was nearly upset by the continuous 
musketry fire of toasts, followed by an 
explosive ‘‘Thank you.’”’ By the time the 
joints were on, further courtesies of this kind 
were confined to personal exchanges, mainly 
between the older men. 

No fish, joint, fowl or pie that has been cut 
can come on the “commercial” table. The 
commercial gentleman does his own carving 
to preserve the privacy of his table, and will 
not permit the landlord to do it. He makes 
of carving a fine art and it is a joy to watch 
him at work. I use the word ‘‘work”’ 
advisedly, for it is no small task to carve 
and serve twenty hungry men with skill and 
dignity. The roast joint is placed at the 
head of the table, the boiled one at the foot 
and the fowls or pies are served by those 
occupying the centre seats on each side, so 
that a stranger within the gates, unless he be 
an expert carver, should avoid those places. 
But on the few occasions when I found myself 
entitled to the head of the table, a few words 
of quiet explanation always brought a kind 
release. : 

With the cheese and sweets the waiter 
passes around a plate on which each diner 
puts one penny—no more. This is for the 
support of the Orphans’ School and Pension 
Fund of the Travelers’ Association. The 
money collected is counted by the President, 
who enters the amount in a book kept for 
the purpose, signing his name to the amount. 
It is then cared for by the innkeeper until a 
quarterly visit from the proper officer verifies 
the amount and receipts for it. As this 
collection is taken up at every ‘‘commercial’’ 
dinner in Great Britain each day, a consider- 
able amount is realized in the course of the 
year. I once had the honor of presiding at 
dinner, serving myself as Mr. Vice, announc- 
ing a ‘‘free table,” proposing my own health 
and signing my name in the book for the one 
penny collected. I told a traveling acquaint- 
ance this story and all the appreciation I 
received was: “‘Really? What extraordinary 
things you Yankees do!” 

When dinner is over the men go their 
several ways until tea time. Tea is a con- 
tinuous performance lasting from half-past 
five in the afternoon until nine o’clock; then 
the cloth is withdrawn and those desiring 
supper must go to the coffee-room and pay 
coffee-room rates. Tea is also divided into 
two species, tea and “‘meat tea.” The first 























consists of a not of tea, toast or bread and 
butter and the inevitable marmalade or jam. 
On the sideboard are placed the cold dinner 
joint, a boiled ham, a huge meat pie and a 
cheese, and from these the ‘‘commercial”’ 
serves himself, ordering his tea from the 
waiter. It is not considered good form to 
order wine or ale with tea unless hot meats 
are ordered from the coffee-room. 

It was cold and stormy when I reéntered 
the ‘commercial room’’ for tea. <A cheerful 
fire was burning and about it were gathered 
a dozen men. Several rose at once from 
comfortable places in front of the fire and 
offered me their chairs. As I was the latest 
comer, wet and weary, I was therefore 
entitled by the custom of the room to a place, 
only to give way in my turn. Letters are 
now written and orders and advance notices 
of visits made out, while the “boots’’ comes 
in every few minutes to collect the mail. At 
nine o’clock, the “boots,” coming in with an 
armful of the old-fashioned carpet slippers, 
removes your shoes and marks on the soles 
the number of your room and the hour of your 
morning call. A cloth cover replaces the 
linen one on the table. Smoking is now 
permitted in the room. 

As this was my first visit to a university 
town, I left the ‘“‘commercial room’’ before 
nine o’clock to sit in the barroom and geta 
glimpse of undergraduate life. I had been 
seated at a small table only a few moments 
before the hostess. came in to remain the rest 
of the evening, looking after her guests and 
chaperoning the barmaids. She passed from 
table to table with a word for every one and 
a handshake for the visiting graduate. On 
coming to my table she noticed that I still 
wore my muddy shoes. She recognized me 
as a “commercial” stopping at her house, 
and sent one of the barmaids to the “boots”’ 
for a pair of slippers, only to learn that the 
supply had given out. Again the maid was 
sent, this time for the landlady’s husband’s, 
and it was not untilthe maid returned a second 
time empty-handed did I learn the object of 
her quest. I assured her that I did not care 
for slippers and that I had a pair in my bag, 
whereupon she insisted on having my keys 
and sending the maid up to my room. I 
prevailed, however, when it came to helping 
me off with my shoes, but had to watch them 
disappear in the hands of a woman. 
Returning to the “commercial room” I found 
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the men gathered about the fire talking 
cricket, fishing, the odds of the next Oxford- 
Cambridge boat-race or other matter of local 


interest. The subject is never business, 
though sometimes a veteran of the road will 
tell of the inns and travel forty years ago. 
I heard a story of a waiter in one of the inns 
I would presently visit and verified it after- 
ward. This waiter, who had served thirty 
years in the ‘commercial room,’’ had a hobby 
—to order your breakfast for you. The 
tenderest chop, the sweetest slice of bacon 
was yours if you only said to him when he 
came to take your order before going to bed: 
“You order my breakfast at nine, Paul, with 
coffee and hot toast.” At nine o’clock it 
was on the table hot and appetizing. When I 
visited the inn a year later he came to me 


and said: ‘Will you breakfast at nine as 
usual, sir, with coffee and hot toast? Thank 
you.” 


With the evening pipe a long “peg” of 
whisky and water, or ale, is permissible, but 
the custom of treating is not good form. 
With each fresh glass, and before drinking, 
the toast, ‘‘Gentlemen, your good health,”’ 
should be proposed. Due care must be 
taken to acknowledge all offered. This 
custom applies of course to strangers as well 
as to friends. Two pegs of whisky are 
generally the limit of indulgence. By half- 
past twelve the “commercial room”’ is in 
darkness. 

As the custom and tradition contribute to 
the personal comfort of the ‘commercial,’ 
in a like manner do they impose restrictions 
and burdens. The social distinction between 
the ‘commercial ”’ and his ‘‘Governor”’ is very 
marked, and he seldom has the benefit of 
personal intercourse and exchange of ideas. 
He must keep along in the track beaten by 
his predecessor without chance for improve- 
ment. I have met refined and educated men 
on the road who have been spoken to by their 
employers but three or four times in as many 
years, and then a simple recognition was the 
favor bestowed. I know of one case where 
this recognition came but three times in 
fifteen years. 

Again, the purchasing is seldom done by 
the head of a house, but through a buyer who 
is oftentimes approachable only through a 
personal interest. Tradition prohibits a 
manufacturer from buying certain articles 
entering into his prime costs. A large 
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printer, for instance, can be reached through 
the proper devious channels on the subject 
of presses and paper, but the ink must be 
handled by the “machine foreman,’ ink 
being beneath the dignity of the head of the 
house. The foreman cannot make contracts— 
and therefore purchases are from hand to 
mouth, with no certainty of future orders 
or encouragement to carry special lines in 
stock. A large measure of responsibility is 
put upon the traveler in the collection of 
accounts. Goods are generally sold on what 
is called ‘‘ Journey Account ’’—that is to say, 
payable on the next visit of the traveler, in 
about three months. Monthly statements 
are not sent to the buyer, but sent quarterly 
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to the traveler to collect. Cheques are made 
payable to his order and he settles with his 
firm through his bank. As the “commercial” 
usually lives in a central town in his territory, 
thus enabling him to spend his week-end at 
home, he is enabled to make up his accounts 
and settle every week. Sometimes settle- 
ments with the firm are made quarterly, a 
process which makes the keeping of a set of 
account books necessary—no small burden 
under the English system. 

In conclusion it is well to state that my 
experience was only with the major class of 
“commercial gentlemen,” stopping at the best 
inns, and not with the objectionable ‘“‘drum- 
mer,”’ who is to be found all over the world. 
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RUSSIA’S PRESENT POSITION AMONG THE POWERS— THE REASONS 
FOR HER POLICY—AND THE MEANING OF CURRENT EVENTS IN 
MANCHURIA, THE PERSIAN GULF AND THE BALKAN PENINSULA 


BY 


W. M. IVINS, JR. 


ACEDONIA and Manchuria are two 
M words grown suddenly familiar, 
most frequent on mouth and in 
scarehead, and yet what do they mean and 
what is the cause of their unexpected promi- 
nence? The storm-centres of the diplomatic 
world for the last year, the Balkan peninsula 
and northern China, until lately have been out 
of the public view. In both the most promi- 
nent part has been played by Russia. And in 
consequence the rest of the world, vaguely 
apprehensive and poorly informed, is asking 
itself, What does the Russian activity in 
these far separated countries mean? A 
question to be answered only by a study of 
the geography of Russia’s European and 
Asiatic dominions. 

On looking at the map the first thing 
noticeable is the enormous extent of contigu- 
ous territory under the Russian flag, and the 
second is the great length of her land bound- 
aries and the smallness of her coast-line on 
open and navigable seas. The careful con- 
sideration of this boundary line will suggest 
the reasons for Russia’s past history, present 





diplomatic and industrial policy, and future 
aims and aspirations. 

The only two comparable empires have 
little of serious consequence to fear from 
boundary questions: the United States having 
but two foreign nations, and those eminently 
friendly, on her borders, and Great Britain 
and her dependencies, when not completely 
surrounded by water or by impassable 
mountains, touching only on friendly or weak 
States. But Russia has boundary questions 
to settle with most of the following coun- 
tries: Sweden, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Rumania, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, 
Hindustan, China and Korea; the interests 
of all of which, Persia only excepted, are 
thoroughly antagonistic: 

With each of these many States the bound- 
ary question is of the first importance to 
Russia. The most of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the last few decades referring 
to Asiatic matters is devoted to this Russian 
boundary question, a question which is the 
cause of most of the recent international 
bad feeling. But the reason for the Russian 
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attitude is perfectly clear—it is to be found 
in her absolute necessity for a proper 
outlet to the sea. So far this has not been 
satisfactorily accomplished, and until it has 
been there is sure to be trouble, as, in 
order to succeed, she must somewhere 
break through her present boundaries. 

The whole policy of Europe, in the past as 
in the present, has been to keep Russia shut 
in from the ocean. The necessity for this 
action supplies the key to the history of 
Russian expansion from the time of the 
Grand Dukes of Moscow until today. It is 
the key as well to the history of the struggle 
for the mastery of the Baltic and for the 
permanency of Turkey as a barrier between 
Russia and the Mediterranean. Russia’s 
struggle for access to the sea is one which she 
must pursue until she is either definitively 
beaten or definitively successful. Today it is 
the greatest of all international questions. 

The historic attitude of the more civilized 
world is summed up in the little note that 
the King of Poland addressed to Queen 
Elizabeth: 


“Our fleet will seize all those who continue to sail 
thither [the Russian ports on the Baltic]; your 
merchants will be in danger of losing their liberty, 
their wives and children, and their lives. Since 
we see by this traffic the Muscovite, who is not only 
our enemy today but the hereditary enemy of all 
free nations, furnishing himself thoroughly 
We have thus far conquered him because he is 
ignorant of the art of war and the finesse. of 
diplomacy. Now, if this commerce continues, what 
will there soon be left for him to learn ?” 


From the beginning of modern times has 
Russia had to fight not only against a most 
difficult natural position, but also against 


the hatred and fear of the West. Against 
this feeling she has waged a continual war, 
costing hundreds of thousands of lives and 
millions of money. As the result of a long 
series of campaigns she gained an outlet on 
the Baltic. Similarly, after having fought 
for two centuries she managed at last to get 
control of the northern shore of the Black 
Sea. But in each of these cases the advan- 
tage so dearly bought has proved to be of 
comparatively little value, the Black Sea 
being an internal water and the Baltic closed 
to traffic most of the year. In each case, too, 
the Concert of Nations has taken from her 
part of her gains. In her struggle for the 
Mediterranean she made the great mistake 
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of allowing it to erect, partly out of the 
conquered territory taken from her, the 
little independent buffer States Rumania, 
Servia and Montenegro, protected by the 
rest of Europe, and thus cutting off all 
likelihood of her success in that direction 
except at the cost of a general European war. 
After the Congress of Berlin in 1878 she 
attempted to hold for a time the influence 
she had gained in the Balkans, but the growth 
of the new national feeling there gradually 
convinced her that, for a time at least, she 
could put her efforts to better use to getting 
the much-needed Asiatic outlet. 

The Russian progress in Asia has been 
marked by none of the vindictive and fright- 
ful wars that were the cost of her growth 
in the West. Pushing on and assimilating 
and conciliating, she has made her way to 
the Pacific, quietly and unostentatiously 
rapidly and conclusively. More than a cen- 
tury and a half ago she had arrived on the 
Pacific, but because of the great distance and 
difficulty of travel, and also because of her 
inability to carry on trading by sea, she had 
not been able to advance far enough south 
to get control of a port on the open ocean. 

But the necessity of such a possession has 
been constantly before the eyes of the Gov- 
ernors of the Amur Province for the last fifty 
years, and they have done what they could 
by hook or by crook to encroach on Chinese 
territory. They saw that the only alterna- 
tive to ultimate possession of a practicable 
port was the abandonment of any hope for the 
future development of the Province. Not 
only have they made the best use of the 
roving bands of Cossacks who could be 
backed up or left to their fate as seemed the 
most politic, but they have been so steadily 
at work advancing the Russian influence at 
the Chinese court that now it is preponderant. 
Because of this court influence and also because 
of her marvelous diplomacy she has managed 
to work farther and farther south in the 
Province of Manchuria until now at least 
half of what was included in its original 
boundaries is under her flag. Those most 
intimate with Russian policy know, more- 
over, that through her Kalmuck sovereignty 
she has been able to establish a decisive 
influence at the court of the Llama of Tibet. 
This Far Eastern Pope has been gradually 
surrounded by a court not only of Russian 
sympathizers, but also to a great extent of 
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Russian subjects. As a matter of fact, less 
than two years ago the man who, in Western 
parlance, corresponds to the Llama’s Prime 
Minister was in St. Petersburg making his obei- 
sance to the Czar and his ministers as a loyal 
subject of the Russian crown. Thus having 
an almost impregnable hold on the two most 
important of China’s rulers, the Emperor and 
the Buddhist High Priest, she was able to 
make advances of a kind and in a manner 
impossible to any other nation. 

Late in the eighties she began the con- 
struction of the trans-Siberian railroad, 
realizing that without some more rapid means 
of communication she would be apt to lose 
the hold that she had so skilfully acquired. 
But before this great project could be finished 
the Chino-Japanese war broke out, to end in 
the complete rout of the Chinese and the 
seizure of Korea and great territories on the 
Chinese mainland. Such a situation was 
insufferable from the Russian standpoint, so, 
forming an alliance with France and Germany, 
she did to Japan in Asia what had so often 
been done to herself in Europe—she compelled 
her to give up her prizes on the mainland, 
and then divided up the choicest portions of 
the spoil with her two partners in the inter- 
ference. The forced revision of the Shimon- 
oseki Treaty as it first existed between Japan 
and China, giving Japan special privileges in 
China and a practical cession of Korea and 
large parts of the Chinese mainland, marked 
the beginning of a new era in the politics of 
the East—the awakening of the European 
powers to a realization of the fact that Europe 
was no longer the centre of world politics. 

The reason for Russia’s conduct in this 
matter are not far to seek, as they were of the 
utmost importance to all her hopes for 
future economic development and political 
safety. It is a curious fact that the other 
nations in their dealings with Russia and 
China seem to have forgotten or at least to 
have ignored the peculiar geographical and 
political relations that exist between the 
two countries—that they have tacitly assumed 
them to be the same as those between China 
and the western European States. The 


fact that Russia and China have a common 
border for several thousands of miles has 
been lost sight of in the dust raised by the 
conflict in Korea and the Gulf of Pechili. 
The only other European countries having 
boundary questions with China are England, 
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whose dependency, Burma, has a remote and 
mountainous border on China, and France 
in Cochin—border-lines in each case of com- 
paratively little importance. China, if she 
should ever become strong enough (and there 
is little doubt that she might), would be able 
to attack Russia anywhere along this long 
border of four thousand miles, would be 
able to strike her in her weakest parts, and 
play such havoc with her European as well 
as her Asiatic dominion as no other nation 
could. While the only thing that China 
could conceivably do to the other foreign 
nations would be to take reprisals upon their 
interests on her coast or in her territory. 
That this fear of China is well founded 
for the Russians is shown by the fact that 
they have not yet fully recovered from their 
two-century-long subjugation by the Manchus. 
Many of the races now subject to the Russian 
flag could be as easily assimilated by the 
Chinese as they have been by the Russians 
themselves. And the Chinese are a homo- 
geneous body of more than 400,000,000 of 
people, intelligent, and capable of turning out 
the finest material for soldiers in the world; 
who are only held back by the lack of an 
informing intelligence and will. In conse- 
quence of this, Russia has come to the very 
sensible conclusion that if she would be safe 
from the ‘Yellow Peril,’’ in which she 
includes Japan as well as China, it is necessary 
either that China be completely under her 
influence or that she be kept in the same 
condition of ignorance and helplessness that 
the other European nations kept Russia 
herself in for so long. Our American Monroe 
Doctrine of ‘‘America for the Americans’’ 
has only the vaguest justification as com- 
pared with Russia’s justification through 
necessity of her policy of ‘‘northern Asia for 
the Russians.”” Russia fears a revolution of 
the subject races: and this accounts for much 
in her attitude that the West habitually fails 
to understand. If Japan should ever acquire 
a hold on the mainland, or even great influence 
at Peking, and supply the intelligence and 
will now lacking there, there would be an 
imminent danger of her being a leaven in 
the Chinese mass, teaching it the things that 
she has herself only so lately learned from 
the West, and welding it into a mighty war 
machine with which she could menace the 
rest of the world with comparatively little 
danger to herself. The Chinese have suffered 























more indignities and bad faith at the hands of 
Europe than any other country has ever 
received, and her memory is known to be 
terribly long. For Russia, then, the ‘ Yellow 
Peril” that the rest of the world laughs at 
is a fact of the hardest kind, to be forestalled 
if possible and always to be guarded against. 
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than money indemnity, were of the utmost 
strategic value. 

But while all these things were happening 
on the far eastern shore of Asia, Russia had 
begun to feel the necessity of getting an 
outlet to the southern seas for her central 
Asian possessions. She started by making 
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SKETCH MAP OF RUSSIA AND THE NEIGHBORING STATES, SHOWING THE COAST-LINE AND THE 
.PRINCIPAL RAILWAYS 


It always means China, and may any day 
mean China plus Japan. 

The attitude taken by Russia, Japan and 
China toward Korea may be better understood 
if it be compared to that of England, France 
and Germany toward Belgium in the Far 
West. The two positions are exactly similar 
in every respect. 

Such are the reasons for Russia’s keeping 
of Japan from the mainland, and her grasping 
of Port Arthur, a beautiful harbor capable 
of the strongest kind of fortification and 
dominating all approach by sea to Peking, 
for her steady encroachment on Manchuria, 
and for her attitude toward the Chinese court 
and the other nations who have, comparatively 
speaking, but small trading-posts along the 
Chinese borders. For the same reason it 
was Russia who, at the opportunity given 
by the killing of the missionaries and the 
attacks on the legations at Peking, not only 
played the part of China’s best friend, but 
also managed to exact in compensation 
railroad franchises and mercantile concessions 
which, while being easier for China to pay 





advances toward the mouth of the Indus, 
but she has been stopped at the frontier of 
Afghanistan, for the time being at least, by 
England. This route failing her, she has 
succeeded in becoming the best friend of 
Persia, and in getting from her concessions 
for railroads and commercial rights that are 
exclusive. Persia has entered into a com- 
pact not to allow any railroad to be built 
in her territories except by Russian capital 
and under Russian control. She has also 
made loans of jtussian bankers backed by 
the Imperial Government that place her 
financial future in Russian hands. 

This railroad compact has been of the 
greatest importance to Russia’s strategic 
position, as it has definitely cut off any hope 
of the Berlin Government being able to push 
its rail lines in Asia Minor farther than the 
Persian boundary. This and England’s pro- 
claiming of a protectorate over the little 
State of Koweit, which possesses the only 
available harbor at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, has served not only to check Germany’s 
advance toward the East, but has also been 
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the cause of more international bad blood 
than any recent event except the Fashoda 
affair. Except for these interventions, Ger- 
many would have had in the course of the 
next few years an all-rail line in her complete 
control from the Persian Gulf to Munich and 
Berlin. This would revive one of the earliest 
of the old trade routes and place definitely 
in Germany’s hands the cheapest and best 
route to the Far East, so giving her the 
advantage now long held by Great Britain as 
the European entrepdt for all goods coming 
from the East. But the greatest strategic 
advantage for Russia of this access to the 
Persian Gulf is that, if she be able to over- 
ride the strenuous objections of England and 
get a good harbor in Persian territory, it will 
give her a point of vantage from which she 
can dominate all traffic on the Arabian Sea, 
over which all of the British communications 
with India must pass. In the last few weeks, 
however, England has made a declaration 
that she will allow no other country to 
acquire a stronghold in these waters—making, 
in fact, a kind of British Monroe Doctrine 
of her determination that the trade route 
between England and India must remain 
absolutely in English hands. 

In Europe, ever since the humiliating 
Congress of Berlin, the relations between 
Russia and the other powers have not been 
of the best kind, and since the refusal of 
Caprivi, the German Chancellor, to renew 
the secret treaty that Bismarck had made 
with Gortchakoff, those between Germany 
and Russia have been distinctly bad, although 
most ceremoniously and elaborately covered 
up. The Russian treatment of the Finns 
has stirred Sweden greatly, while that meted 
out to the Prussian Poles by Germany has 
not increased the love of the great Russian 
Polish population for her. Events in the 
Persian Gulf have not tended in the least to 
mollify this Russo-German antagonism. The 
Austrian monarchy has, during the period 
since 1878, been passing through a most 
momentous struggle on the part of the smaller 
races under her flag to acquire political self- 
government, while the so-called Pan-Slavic 
and Pan-Germanic movements have run riot, 
causing a state of most intense political 
unrest. The Balkan States have been passing 
through similar periods of internal turmoil, 
each time being worse than the previous one. 
At present the whole country, including the 
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Macedonian provinces of Turkey, is in a 
state of disorder that seems likely to pre- 
cipitate a great international war. In all of 
these various agitations the hand of Russia 
has been manifest, here aiding the Pan-Slavic 
factions, there presenting warlike and hot- 
headed princes with guns and ammunition, 
and in yet a third place interfering with 
Turkey in the Cretan, Armenian and Mace- 
donian troubles. 

It would thus seem that Russia, in the 
pursuit of her schemes, has seen fit to create 
trouble or, if not quite that, to aggravate 
existing troubles, in the Balkans in order 
that she might distract attention from what 
she intends to doin Manchuria. The Balkans 
are now in such a precarious state that she 
has probably deemed the time ripe to com- 
plete her occupation of the Chinese province, 
thinking that the western European States 
would not be able to spare time or men to 
oppose diligently her movements in the East. 
Although on the 14th of May it was announced 
that the conversion of the six per cents. of one 
of the Balkan States was practically assured, 
which would ordinarily indicate a position of. 
financial safety and hope for peace in the 
immediate future, her surmise seems to have 
been correct, for it was left to the United 
States to make the vigorous inquiries neces- 
sary as to her intentions in Manchuria. 
Although Russia has given an official démenti 
to the reports that she has quietly taken 
possession of the territory she has so long 
been waiting her chance to grasp, the truth 
seems to be that the dementi was just so 
much thin air, as on the 15th of May it was 
announced by the telegraph companies that 
the rate for the transmission of telegrams in 
Manchuria had been more than _ trebled 
because of Russia’s continued occupation of, 
and high-handed dealings in, Manchuria. 

Russia is steadily pressing on at the three 
points where her proper economic develop- 
ment demands outlets—in Manchuria, in 
Persia and in the Balkans. In each of these 
places her moves are insidious, painstaking, 
steady and slow. She has so far been looking 
for the outlets before she has had the active 
necessity for them, her policy in this being 
like that of our own United States in the 
matter of railroads—building them before 
the advent of the population, confident that 
the population would shortly follow the 
paths made ready for it. 





THE PREVENTION OF TYPHOID FEVER 


SOME OF THE WAYS BY WHICH INDIVIDUAL CASES OCCUR—METHODS OF 


PREVENTION—AN EPIDEMIC 


INEXCUSABLE—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


BY 
JAMES C. BAYLES, Px.D. 


7 | VYPHOID fever is alarmingly and 
unseasonably prevalent over a large 
part of the United States. In prob- 

ably a hundred small cities and towns it is 

now epidemic; and every one who travels, and 
scarcely less every one who remains at home, 

is likely to find himself in the focus of a 

‘sphere of influence”’ of primary or secondary 

infection. I shall give some general facts 

concerning this disease, and some equally 
general suggestions as to the means by which 
the danger of contracting it may be minimized, 
if not averted. This is not a subject which 
belongs exclusively within the field of the 

‘ physician. The sanitary engineer and the 

biologist speak with authority. 

The prevalence of typhoid fever in large 
cities in the fall and early winter months is 
probably chiefly, though not wholly, due to 
the summer pilgrimages of those who seek rest 
and recuperation in the country. It is a 
broad truth that all the typhoid fever in cities 
is brought to them from the country. It 
comes with the water gathered from the hill- 
sides far afield; with the milk from the farms 
of beautiful and fertile valleys; with butter 
and cheese from like sources, and with green 
vegetables from rural gardens and _ shellfish 
from the seashore. Carelessness in dealing 
with it in cities may account for its propaga- 
tion by secondary infection, but its beginnings 
are always traceable to an origin in the coun- 
try, and if it were possible to draw around a 
modern city an effective sanitary boundary 
typhoid fever would probably disappear from 
its vital statistics. This being impossible, the 
average man finds the conditions which con- 
front him more interesting than theory. 

A concensus of expert opinion would 
probably show that, judging by the standards 
of our present knowledge, typhoid fever is 
caused by the presence in the human body 
of a specific contagion. The nature of its 
inducing micro-organism is rather a matter of 


conjecture than of demonstration—unless, 
indeed, this has been reached in the very 
recent experiments of Doctor Allan Macfad- 
yen, of London. As the lower animals do not 
contract typhoid fever naturally, and have 
not hitherto been made susceptible to it by 
inoculation, the identity of its own peculiar 
and exclusive germ has not yet been estab- 
lished. It is believed that it is caused in 
human beings by distinctive bacilli, making 
their way into the alimentary canal by such 
vehicles as water, milk and the saliva, sur- 
viving contact with the gastric juices of the 
stomach and, reaching the intestines, there 
multiplying and propagating their own 
specific toxin, to the absorption of which the 
beginnings of the disease are due. The 
guardian membranes of the alimentary tract 
are weakened and relaxed, or otherwise 
impaired, and through them the bacilli make 
their way into the tissues of the body. This, 
at least, is near enough to the ultimate truth 
to meet all the requirements of popular 
discussion. 

The existence of typhoid fever as a scourge 
of the human race, for as long a period as any 
form of disease is traceable by clinical records, 
insures a widespread distribution of the 
active agents of its infective industry. These 
might, and probably would, in time become 
attenuated and ineffective, if it were not true 
that the supply of fresh and virile bacilli is 
constantly being replenished by the occur- 
rence of new cases, which are almost equally 
dangerous as disseminators of the contagion, 
whether mild or severe. Everything favors 
the belief that the average man is rarely quite 
free from contact with the germs of typhoid. 

It has often been said of typhoid fever that 
one may eat it and drink it, but he cannot 
breathe it. Experience establishes this as a 
general truth. It does not follow, however, 
that, so far as typhoid is concerned, bad air 
may be breathed with impunity. Assuming 
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that what our English friends call ‘‘the smell 
of the drains” is incapable of implanting the 
specific poison of typhoid in the human 
system, it does other mischief, and by lower- 
ing the vitality it may predispose one to 
susceptibility to it. The inference from this 
is that one who seeks to safeguard himself 
against typhoid fever should take heed to his 
general sanitary environment and the appoint- 
ments of his dwelling, since negligence in 
these respects will probably undermine his 
vitality and leave him an easy victim to what 
might otherwise find him immune. 

A learned physician once remarked, senten- 
tiously, that as long as one kept well he would 
not besick. This apparent platitude embodied 
more practical wisdom than a great many 
more impressive utterances. It meant, of 
course, that so long as the system is not in a 
condition of susceptibility to extrinsic forces 
operating to derange its mechanism and to 
produce the condition we call disease, it is 
impregnable. While typhoid attacks persons 
of all ages, its greatest fatality is among 
those in the prime of life. The period of 
maximum susceptibility seems to be between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five, and 
within that range the largest proportion 
of deaths occurs. This, however, may be less 
of a paradox than it appears to be. Vigorous 
persons in the prime of life are perhaps less 
prudent than the young are required to be 
and the old find it comfortable to be. They 
indulge in more excesses and incur greater 
risks in exposure to weakening influences. 
The consciousness of strength makes them 
indifferent to warnings which others heed. 
Very likely the young and strong fail to 
recognize as soon as others the first symptoms 
of infection, and go about their business or 
pleasures until the disease is well advanced. 
Either they cannot spare the time to be sick 
or they are impatient of what they deem 
minor and negligible ailments. This may 
explain why, during an epidemic of typhoid 
in central New York, in which an unusually 
large proportion of victims were vigorous 
young men, many were found at work with 
temperatures of 102° to 104°, and some gave 
no sign of surrender until they dropped and 
were taken to the hospital in a condition 
practically beyond medical relief. No doubt 
the relatively high proportion of mortality 
from typhoid among the young and strong 
finds its explanation in imprudence and 





neglect. Good general health is the best 
safeguard known or imaginable against 
typhoid; and it should not be forgotten that 
general good health is inconsistent with 
imprudence in habit or diet. 

Undoubtedly the most frequent cause of 
typhoid infection is found in polluted drinking 
water. Too many epidemics of it have been 
definitely traced to single cases on the water- 
sheds or towns and villages to leave any room 
for doubt on this point. It is most prevalent 
during periods of drought, when the water of 
streams and wells is low and the contamina- 
tion is most concentrated. Generally speaking, 
the protection of a water-supply is beyond 
the power of the individual; but even polluted 
water may be perfectly sterilized by the 
simple expedient of boiling it. Care must be 
taken, however, to protect it from subsequent 
contamination. The cooling which is neces- 
sary to render it agreeable to the taste 
should not be done with ice added to it and 
permitted to mingle with it in melting, unless 
the purity of the ice is assured. Freezing 
does not sterilize water. Indeed, English 
experiments have shown that the typhoid 
bacilli quickly recover their vitality and are 
capable of normal multiplication after ex- 
posure to the temperature of liquid air. Ice 
may be loaded with them, and with other 
dangerous micro-organisms. A wall of clean 
glass between the boiled water and the ice 
which cools it is prudent. 

Why the very general use of boiled water 
does not safeguard more homes against 
typhoid invasion than it appears to is probably 
due to the fact that it is not used exclusively. 
There is almost certain to be carelessness in 
the kitchen, however great the degree of 
care in the dining-room. The washing of 
green vegetables in water from the tap, and 
its addition to food preparations served 
uncooked, will often carry the germs to the 
most scrupulously guarded table. If the 
water-supply of a house is known to be 
polluted it should be treated like any other 
poison. Bottled waters may or may not be 
safe. It depends partly upon what they 
are filled with and partly upon how the 
empty bottles are cleansed between refillings. 
Since the consumer can know very little about 
this, however curiously he may inquire, and 
a is safe in concluding that the environment of 
bottling-shop is not conducive to the develop- 
ment of the “aseptic conscience,’’ he may feel 
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more confidence in water he has boiled and 
properly cooled than in a supply which must 
be taken largely on faith. 

Milk is in many respects the most dangerous 
article of food which comes into the well- 
ordered dwelling. It is a peculiarly favorable 
culture medium for many species of bacteria, 
and is a favorite vehicle for the germs of 
infectious disease. Innumerable epidemics of 
typhoid fever have been traced to it, and there 
is every reason to believe that it has been 
doing its deadly work since civilization began, 
and perhaps for even longer. The normal 
condition of the milk of commerce is that of 
swarming with bacteria. Generally speaking, 
it should never be used unsterilized. The 
process known as Pasteurization, by which 
it is heated to 158° or 160°, is the simplest 
and safest. At this relatively low tempera- 
ture flavor and digestibility are but little 
impaired, but all of the bacteria and most 
of the fermentation cells are destroyed. 
In no other way than by heat can a house- 
hold which receives a daily supply of milk 
be safeguarded against typhoid fever. 

The same is true of seafood. Oysters and 
clams from their natural sea beds are rarely 
dangerous; those replanted for fattening and 
bleaching in the sewage-polluted waters of 
river deltas and tidal estuaries are very real 
sources of danger when eaten raw. Since it 
is impossible to know the immediate source 
of shellfish purchased in the market— 
geographical designations being in part arbi- 
trary and in part the result of assortment 
according to size and appearance—their use 
uncooked may be properly discouraged. The 
sanitary literature on this subject is volumi- 
nous and convincing. Indeed, there are very 
few things which may be eaten raw with 
immunity from the immediate danger of 
typhoid infection. Doctor W. T. Sedgwick, 
Professor of Bacteriology in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, says with great force 
and attractive brevity: ‘Nothing is more 
certain in sanitary science than that cookery, 
which by the use of heat destroys parasites, 
including bacteria, is of the very highest 
hygienic value. Writers on the philosophy 
of cookery do not usually dwell sufficiently 
upon this aspect of the subject. They are 
accustomed rather to point to the greater 
digestibility of starches, meats and fats when 
these are properly prepared for internal 
digestion by the external digestion of the 
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kitchen. They emphasize also the improved 
flavors developed, which arouse the appetite 
and stimulate the powers of digestion. These 
are unquestionably of great importance, but 
probably far more important in the history 
of the race has been the fact that by fire food 
is largely purified from the living parasites 
and other agents of infection.”’ 

Flies are industrious agents in the dissemina- 
tion of the secondary infection of typhoid 
fever. These busy little scavengers are not at 
all fastidious, nor do they permit any one else 
to be. After wandering about all sorts of 
unclean places and picking up bacteria, they 
come in at open windows and doors and 
satisfy their pampered appetites by visits to 
the food prepared for the family. A fly in the 
butter may be assumed to leave behind him, 
if he gets away, whatever parasitic micro- 
organisms he carried on his feet and legs, or 
to plant them there if he does not. A good 
deal less volume of poisonous material than 
a fly can carry about with him without incon- 
venience might plant infection in a family, 
and to paraphrase familiar lines one might 
say: 

There is no household howso’er defended, 
But one —— fly is there. 


The fly is also the agent of a more direct 
conveyance of typhoid bacilli in the spreading 


of secondary infection. He has a fondness 
for lighting on the lips of persons, sick or 
well, as may be, and every human being 
indulges more or less in the habit of wetting 
the lips with the tongue. In this way what 
the fly leaves behind him may be taken up by 
the saliva and passed directly into the ali- 
mentary canal, there to do whatever mischief 
may be its normal function. To be effectually 
safeguarded against typhoid fever one must 
keep flies, mosquitoes and all other insects out 
of his house and away from his person. 

Digital infection is recognized as one of the 
many ways in which typhoid fever is carried 
to persons capable of avoiding other exposure. 
From balustrades, door-knobs, the hand-rails 
of street vehicles, the straps provided for 
those who cannot get seats, and from a 
thousand other things which one must touch, 
and usually thinks he may touch and not be 
defiled, he may get the bacilli on his fingers, 
and however neat and careful he may be, the 
path from fingers to the intestinal canal is 
usually that of “least resistance.’’ Either 
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he must touch nothing, or he must maintain 
digital asepsis before touching anything 
which goes into the stomach. He must 
also beware of what others less particular 
than himself have touched in the way of food 
materials, such as bread from the bakeshop, 
between the cooking and the eating. 

The bacillus of typhoid is not destroyed by 
ordinary drying. It may be in the dust, and 
generally is. Consequently one who would 
be safeguarded against this disease must not 
permit dust to cling to his moist lips or get 
into his mouth, or reach his food, or to fall upon 
what he drinks. Just where he could find 
such immunity of course I do not know. But 
I know of many places where the danger is 
minimized, and this leads to the only moral 
to be drawn from such a discussion which can 
be assumed to have any practical value. 

If any part of what precedes is true—and 
all of it would be likely to be so regarded by 
experts, though properly open to criticism on 
the score of incompleteness in failing to note 
many sources of imminent danger—it follows 
that to secure even measurable immunity 
from exposure to typhoid infection one must 
2xercise an impossible vigilance. Life would 
scarcely be worth the trouble and anxiety of 
a daily and conscientious observance of the 
precautions which one must take to safeguard 
it, especially as the greatest possible care and 
prudence, unless directed by superhuman 
intelligence, would still leave open doors 
through which so subtle an invader might find 
access. The precautions against the occur- 
rence of typhoid fever which are both practi- 
cable and effective are those which a 
community may take, acting through its 
organized agencies of government, under wise 
and sane direction. Dealt with in this large 
way, typhoid is found to be one of the most 
readily controllable and preventable of diseases. 
An epidemic of it in a city, town or village is 


- evidence of negligence, more or less criminal, 


according to the completeness of the machinery 
which the local unit of political organization 
has made it possible to provide. The Swiss 
village of Lausanne in 1872 and the university 
city of Ithaca in 1903 cannot be compared in 
a discussion of municipal responsibility for the 
disaster of their respective typhoid epidemics. 
Only prophetic foresight could have warned 
Lausanne of its danger from an unknown, 
sporadic outbreak of the disease on the opposite 
side of a mountain; in Ithaca, the community 
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disregarded for years the most solemn and 
specific evidences of danger and remained 
blind to conditions which culminated in 
overwhelming calamity. A comparison of 
the typhoid death-rate in twenty-two cities, 
eight American and fourteen European, will 
be found instructive. The figures are com- 
piled from the official vital statistics of the 
cities named for 1901: 


Death Rate 
Population Deaths  perten 
thousand 

MBSNINTTON..... sos sone 278,718 161 5.78 
MIO Se o's 56s a 5-0 6 Sa ak 1,698,575 509 3.00 
ROEM ches re Sa ae 573,579 142 2.48 
Philadelphia: .........53%.. 1,321,408 444 3.36 
PPOVHHIONGCE 5.3 sac sc es 178,000 47 2.64 
UNAM ahah ain wis Meee & 3,536,517 727 2.06 
<a 1 eee Seema 598,000 198 3-31 
San Francisco..........:. 360,000 70 1.04 
Lo 1 ee Se ee Ste 4,544,083 548 1.31 
RED Gra Cos aka oar 2,060,550 343 1.20 
RPMI So cabs wa ee ecw. '8 376,900 30 .81 
Pea  oc! 1 rs 525,662 40 .76 
oe eee Ais rn Sue 403,862 30 74 
INE cio ssc chin ae ee 425,564 27 . 63 
OLY SS (Sa e Aare ig ase Pest ae 461,519 28 .61 
oo: 7 Serer Gre eatem ees 1,891,900 88 ‘aa 
EE oan Skee oN ie 1,735,740 76 -44 
MMMM tea sists Sid oa the 503,000 24 +438 
Peer rere 301,050 13 43 
ee 5 a 294,000 te) .2t 
PASAT OTANI NESE Si. os 5.503 ae Slo 262,990 6 «23 


To the student of State medicine the above 
table contains no mysteries. The typhoid 
death-rate is not arbitrary, nor is it due to 
causes which cannot be accurately recognized. 
In most of the cities which have a very low 
typhoid death-rate it was at one time very 
high, and was minimized by wise measures of 
municipal improvement, chiefly in the filtra- 
tion of the public water-supply, the regulation 
of the milk-traffic and other simple expedients. 
Any other city or town which is willing to 
retain expert advice and follow it along 
strictly practical lines may do the same, and 
having done so the individual citizen will find 
himself relieved of the necessity of observing 
an impossible vigilance not merely in the 
matter of the personal safeguards above noted, 
but in as many more, 

There are cities and towns in which the 
steadily increasing prevalence of typhoid fever 
may cause it to assume the epidemic form at 
any time. As the rule, such communities will 
postpone measures of safety until after the 
calamity of an epidemic has overtaken them. 
It would be much cheaper to anticipate the 
need for such reforms and apply to the 
expense of making them what would be saved 
by averting the otherwise inevitable evils of 
much sickness, a high death-rate, paralyzed 
trade and industry and a reputation for 
unhealthfulness from which no city recovers 
quickly, no matter how ably shielded. 
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THE RETIRED FARMERS’ FAVORITE PASTIME 


A FARMERS’ TRUST 


HOW FIVE HUNDRED IOWA FARMERS ORGANIZED A CORPORATION 
TO DISPOSE OF FARM PRODUCTS AND TO FURNISH SUPPLIES— THEIR 


CONTEST WITH 


THE MIDDLEMEN— A 


PROFITABLE BUSINESS OF 


$620,000 DONE LAST YEAR, AGAINST ALL THREATS OF COMPETITION 


m. A, 


N a weatherbeaten, two-story frame 
building on the Iowa prairies is the 
headquarters of an industry in some 

ways more remarkable than any codperative 
enterprise yet established, even that at 
Rochdale in England. It is a_ successful 
farmers’ “‘trust.”’ 

The five hundred farmers who conduct the 
establishment were several years ago at the 
mercy of a single firm conducting the general 
store of the little town of Rockwell to which 
they went to do their trading. Their products 
were in good demand, but when they went to 
town for supplies and to market their grain 
and live stock the shopman paid them what 
he wished and sold them supplies at any price 
he wished—there was no competition. The 
farmers stood it stoically for a time, but at 
last rebelled. They turned dealers them- 
selves. 

Last year, with an expense for salaries, 
rent, insurance, etc., of less than $4,000, they 


BY 


WOOD 


carried on a business of more than $620,000 
on a capital of $25,000. During thirteen 
years closing with March, 1903, this company 
of farmers has transacted more than $5,000,000 
worth of business without the loss of a dollar. 
At no time has the capital stock been more 
than $25,000, and at no time has the indebt- 
edness been more than $5,000. 

The company is regularly incorporated 
under the laws of the State. The members 
come together only at the annual meeting. 
The articles of incorporation set forth the 
general nature of the business to be “buying 
and selling and dealing in all kinds of farm 
and dairy products, cattle, sheep, swine, 


poultry, dry-goods, boots and shoes, groceries, 
hardware, farm machinery, lumber, stone, 


brick, and all kinds of building material, 
grain and real estate; and dealing in all kinds 
of merchandise, and in buying and selling all 
such kinds of property on commission and 


otherwise.” 
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THE ROCKWELL PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The business is under the immediate,charge 
of a general agent. The company has power 
to borrow money provided not more than 
$5,000 shall be borrowed at any one time, 
while at no time may the firm be in debt 
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A FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 





more than $5,000. One of the provisions of 
the by-laws is that no shareholder ‘shall 
sign any bond, or sign, indorse or guarantee 
any note, bill, draft or contract, or in any way 
assume any liability, verbal or written, for 





A PICNIC GATHERING OF FARMERS AND THEIR FAMILIES 




















A FARMERS’ TRUST 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE FARMERS’ COMPANY IN THE FIELD 


the accommodation of any person, without 
the written consent of the director, in trans- 
acting any business for the society.’’ 

No person may become a_ shareholder 


except a practical farmer, and no member 


may own more than ten shares of stock. 


Each share is worth $10. Provision is made 
for the expulsion of any shareholder who 
violates any of the provisions of the by-laws 
or constitution. 

The staff of employees is very small. 
business practically carries on itself. 


The 
The 


A TYPICAL FARM RESIDENCE 
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ONE OF THE FARMERS’ SOURCES OF REVENUE 


company buys all the output of its members 
and sells to the farmers what they need. 
Others than members may buy, but such 
trade is not specially sought. Supplies are 
sold at a little above cost, though outsiders 





THE COMPANY’S ELEVATOR 


pay slightly more. The wares handled include 
farm implements and farm machinery, flour, 
fence wire, fuel, salt, lumber, oils, and the 
like. There has been so far very little retail- 
ing. The company does not come into compe- 
tition with the small dealers. It owns its 
own elevator for the storage of grain and 
maintains its own lumber-yard. Supplies of 
all sorts are bought in large quantities, in 
carload lots or more, and are then stored in 
warehouses. 

When I first went to Rockwell the enter- 
prise appeared on its face merely a trust in 
miniature. But I found that these Iowa 
farmers court competition, welcome rivalry, 
invite healthy opposition. The point is well 
illustrated by the following incident: 

It was discovered by the grain-dealers that 
these farmers were paying more through their 
agent for grain than the grain-dealers thought 
ought to be paid. The farmers were remon- 
strated with. The farmers responded that 
they were satisfied that they had been receiv- 
ing too little for their grain; hence they had 
raised the price. The grain-dealers, unable 
to bring the farmers to terms, then threatened 
to put an agent in town to outbid them. 
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‘They threatened also to sell farmers’ supplies 
below the farmer company’s price and to put 
up an elevator opposite the farmers’ elevator 
and pay fifty cents for corn when the farmers 
could pay only forty-five. 

To all of this the farmers replied: ‘‘Come 
right along; what we want is competition. 
We are paying more for produce now than is 
being paid in any other town in the State. 
We are selling to ourselves at lower rates than 
those of any other dealer in the State. If 
you can come in and pay us more than we 
can afford to pay, and sell to us lower than we 
can sell, we—which means the farmers—will 
gain both ways. If you establish a grain 
elevator opposite our own and pay more than 
we do, we will all go there and sell to you.”’ 


- 





A FARMER WHO HAS BEEN A STOCKHOLDER IN 
THE COMPANY SINCE IT WAS ESTABLISHED 


The grain-dealers returned to the attack 
with a threat to influence the railroad com- 
pany to stop shipping the produce and supplies 
of the farmers. But the farmers had a large 
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amount of raw material which the railroad 
company wanted to ship, and they bought 


This made them 
More- 


large quantities of goods. 
desirable customers of the railroad. 





A NEWCOMER ON THE FARM 


over, the railroad was a common carrier and 
could be compelled to haul. The farmers’ 
position was impregnable. 

Then an association of dealers in agricul- 


tural implements said to the manager: ‘“‘We 
understand that you are selling to your 
members at wholesale rates. You must 
stop it. Your farmers must buy their 


machinery of the retailers, to whom we sell. 
We won't sell any more at wholesale.’’ 

Whereupon the farmers rejoined that if 
they could not compel a dealer to sell needful 
articles to them they would buy in the open 
market in other parts of the country; and 
that failing in this, they would manufacture 
implements and machinery for themselves. 
Again they won. 

In investigating the workings of this com- 
pany in Rockwell, I found that these five hun- 
dred farmers are worth at least $5,000,000. 
Their farms are perhaps a hundred and sixty 
acres in size on an average, some of them con- 
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A PEACEFUL PRAIRIE STREAM 


siderably larger. The land has steadily in- 
creased in value in the last two decades, and 
particularly since the company was established, 
until such well-tilled, well-equipped farms 
as these men own are worth all the way from 
$50 to $80 per acre. As a body the members 
of the “trust”? have nothing to do with 
politics. 

The town of Rockwell has grown more than 
fourfold since the concern was established. 
More than half the population is made up of 
retired farmers, many of them members of 
the firm. They have administered the affairs 
of the town with discretion, economy and 
common sense. The town enjoys nearly 
all the modern public utilities—telephones, 
electric lights, a water system; it has fine 
public schools and a_ large private or 
parochial school, while there are the usual 
number of churches. 





A HERD OF CATTLE 


The home life of the farmers does not 
materially differ from that of other progres- 
sive western farmers. As the beneficent 
results of the advanced agricultural educa- 
tion of the last twenty years have become 
more widespread, the farm life of the west 
has advanced, until today, in the home of 
the progressive farmer, music, the best of 
magazines and books—indeed, some primary 
show of a love for real art, are distinguish- 
ing features, separating the farmer of the 
present from the farmer of the past for all 
time to come. 

As the success of the “trust” has been 
carried from farm to farm across the 
immediate country, similar organizations 
have been effected and favorable reports 
are being made. There appears to be no 
obstacle in the way of an indefinite ex- 
pansion of the plan. 


ON ONE OF THE FARMS 
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NATIVE PORTERS MOVING CAMP 





BUILDING AMERICAN BRIDGES 
MID-AFRICA 


THE EXPERIENCE OF AN ENGINEER IN 


DUCTS IN THE JUNGLES 





A TRIUMPH OVER ENGLISH COMPETITION IN 


THE UGANDA RAILWAY BETWEEN 


IN 


CONSTRUCTING TWENTY-SEVEN VIA- 


HUNTING LIONS FROM A HAND-CAR ON THE RAILROA D— 


LAST LINKS OF 
AND THE SEA 


MAKING THE 


VICTORIA NYANZA 


BY 


A. B. LUEDER 


ENGINEER AND AGENT IN CHARGE OF THE WORK 
Illustrated with photographs taken by the author 


HEN I received orders from the 
American Bridge Company, of 

New York, to go to East Africa 

as engineer and agent in charge of the 
erection of twenty-seven steel viaducts 
along the line of the Uganda Railway, 
it would have puzzled me to find this road 
or its terminals on a map of that conti- 


nent. The company had not concerned 
itself with geography in competing for 
the contract, as the specifications fur- 


nished by the British Government were 
sufficient for preparing the plans. My instruc- 


tions were to go and find the Uganda 
Ralway and to arrange for beginning 
Operations. It was evident that I had 


to tind out all I could about native labor 
and 


customs, climatic conditions, supplies, 





camps, unloading sites and transportation 
for a large enterprise twelve thousand tiles 
from home. 

With an assistant, Mr. H. P. Murray, I 
sailed by way of England, in April, 1901, 
remaining in London between steamers to 
meet the engineers for the Crown Agents of 
the Colonies, and to gather facts about the 
Uganda Protectorate, and about the railway 
to run from the coast straight into the heart 
of Africa, through nearly six hundred miles 
of wilderness. .The immediate control of the 
railway was in the hands of the engineer in 
charge in Africa, Sir George Whitehouse, 
and nothing was to be gained by seeking 
detailed information en route. A steamer 
of the Dutch East African Line, starting from 
Naples, carried us direct to Zanzibar, without 
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trans-shipment, and the deep-water voyage of 
six weeks ended at this port, which was only 
seventy miles south of Mombasa, the coast 
terminus of the Uganda Railway. 

One wretched night’s voyage on the deck 
of a crowded little coasting steamer, with a 
slant like the roof of a Swiss cottage, ended 
in the beautiful harbor of Kilindini, on the 
Island of Mombasa, near the town. A bridge 
a quarter of a mile long across the deep water- 
way between island and mainland brought 
the meter-gage railway to its Indian Ocean 


ployees, with a rich coloring of native and 
coolie swarms. 

I found lighterage and landing facilities 
adequate to handle the cargoes of steel and 
lumber expected, and as soon as a train was 
ready I started up country, to find Sir George 
Whitehouse at the railroad centre of Narobi, 
three hundred and twenty-five miles from 
the coast. Traveling was uncertain. It was 
no infrequent annoyance to find the train 
that one was waiting for a week or ten days 
late. Engine drivers left home expecting to 





CLEARING THE RAILWAY ROUTE AHEAD OF THE STEEL-WORKERS 


terminal, whence it ran up country toward 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, whose shores were to 
be linked with the civilized world. Only a 
little while ago Victoria Nyanza was a notable 
discovery. It was an interesting prospect to 
think of hustling a gang of American bridge- 
men to its banks over a railway that climbed 
past the forests of the pygmies. 

Mombasa is a picturesque mixture of old 
Portuguese settlements fringing the water, 
and a patch of British Empire in the offices 
and homes of the railway. officers and em- 


return next morning, and wandered back 
sometime in the following week. Washcuts 
and breakdowns which blockaded _ traffic 
made through travel as haphazard a venture 
as an exploring expedition. 

From the coast the road climbed steadily, 
ascending more than six thousand feet in the 
first three hundred miles. There were no 
settlements worth the name. Corrugated 
iron shanties and tents marked the railway; 
telegraph and construction posts, and little 
clusters of native huts and a bungalow or two 
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nearly a hundred miles apart, showed where 
the white trader or railroad employee was a 
town unto himself. The plateaus held 
huge possibilities for grazing and farming 
wealth. 

But on the surface of things the railway 
was little more than a remarkable missionary 
enterprise and a wedge in empire-building. 
The heart of Africa seemed as it had always 
been. Thousands of antelope and zebra grazed 
within sight and easy range of the trains. 
Ostriches acted as pacemakers and _ sped 
beside the car windows, almost within reach 
of the outstretched hand. Steinbock and 
gazelles joined in the amusement, and big 
game could be killed from a_ passenger 
coach. 

In the previous year of construction 
twenty-two natives had been carried off by 





BAND OF MASAI VISITING CAMP 


lions from the camps and embankments, and 
the beasts were often shot from trains. A 
few months before my trip to Narobi a white 
man had been pulled from a passenger coach 
that was waiting on a siding and killed before 
his companions could attempt a_ rescue. 
Rhinoceroses occasionally charged locomo- 
tives, and among the experiences in the day’s 
work of one train-crew was the annoying 
enthusiasm of a rhinoceros which tried to 
assist the engine-driver. A caboose and 
several cars were being switched, when the 
beast lumbered up behind and insisted on 
pushing and butting the caboose until he had 
it fairly started against the brakes on a down 
grade. The cars smashed half-way through 
a station, while the amateur locomotive stood 
in the middle of the track and viewed his 
success with an appreciative eve. First 
impressions such as these made the journey 
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to the front seem like finding a multitude of 
circuses released for a holiday. 


Narobi was a settlement of about three 
hundred white men and their families, most 
of them railway and Government employees, 
with a few merchants and settlers. At that 


time the railway had been pushed inland 


four hundred and ninety miles, leaving 
eighty-two miles of track to be laid to the 
shore of Victoria Nyanza. The working 


maps showed that the twenty-seven steel 
viaducts were to be erected within seventy- 
two miles of roadway over the ragged ravines 
of the Mau Escarpment, a mountain range 
rising eight thousand feet above the coast- 
level. In other words, our progress would 
carry the road witl in forty miles of Port 
Florence, the lake terminus. The limits of our 
enterprise were mile-posts ‘‘ 460” and “532.” 





POLICE 


NATIVE RAILWAY 


I was able to go as far as the sites of the 
first nine viaducts in this preliminary survey; 
then I returned to Mombasa to organize 
the coast base before returning to the front 
to undertake the real labor of preparation in 
the field. Nearly twenty thousand East 
Indian coolies were employed on the railway 
construction, indentured to the management 
for terms of from two to five years. The 
Crown engineers offered to iend me as many 
of these as might be needed, under contract 
to pay them the Government scale in rations 
and wages. Wages varied from $4 to $15 
a month, and the rice rations cost $2.25 a 
month for each man. Native labor was 
a month, and rations at 
There was no diffi- 


cheaper, at $3.25 
only three cents a day. 
culty in contracting for all the labor required, 
in quantity rather than quality, but I had 
much to learn about handling, organizing 











““GUNGA DIN,” THE WATER-CARRIER 


and providing for this exceedingly raw 
and barbarous material. 





ENGINEER A. B. LUEDER AND HIS FIRST LION 


A working command of the native language 
was made possible by the use of a dialect 
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FITTING GIRDERS 


called Kiswahili, fashioned from the tongues 
of many tribes, with a flavor of Arabic. It 
had been spread in the old slave-trading days, 
and was understood through nearly all the 
railway territory and along the coast. The 
complicated tangle of caste and custom 
that ruled among the East Indian laborers 
had not been a part of the previous education 
of employees of the American Bridge Company, 
and had to be learned, for my associates 
and I were to be police, judges and jury for 
more than a year. 

After spending three months in studying 
conditions, I left Mr. Murray in charge at 
Mombasa as forwarding agent and went 
inland to the real base of the expedition. 
The first viaduct was to be at Elburgen, a 
mere dot of a railway camp four h ndred 
and sixty miles from the coast. F ¢ sixty 
miles ahead the railway had been carried 
as a construction line by building reversing 
tracks that trailed up and down the sides of 
the deeply torn ravines and water-courses. 
The permanent way was waiting for the chain 
of viaducts whose concrete foundations were 





A BRIDGE BUILT HALF-WAY ACROSS A GULLY 
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THE “TRAVELER” ON THE BROW OF A RAVINE 


being built by the railway engineers. Over 
the last forty miles I did not see the ground 
in advance, as not even the grading was 
begun. The railway caught up with the 
bridge-building over this part of the route, 
and the material was pushed up behind us. 
The plans for crossing the Mau Escarpment 
provided for the twenty-seven viaducts, which 
varied in length from 120 feet to 880 feet, and 
in height from 36 feet to the elevation of the 
highest steel bridge in Africa, whose towers 
rose 112 feet from the bottom of the ravine. 
At Elburgen, a year’s supply of provisions 
for the native force was stored, and separate 
camps were made for the Africans, the coolies, 
and the American bridgemen. Three cargoes 
of material were sent from New York, timed 
to arrive as they would be needed. The 
amount of material to be handled over the 
five hundred miles of most uncertain railway 
was thirteen million pounds of steel and a 
half a million feet of southern pine 
lumber for bridge flooring, in addition to 
tools and a year’s provisions for the American 
party. There were more than a hundred 


EAST INDIANS SPIKING FLOOR TIMBERS 
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CONSTRUCTION WITH WOODEN FALSE WORK 


thousand separate pieces of steel in these 
cargoes—the heaviest weighing five tons, 





BUILDING STEEL TOWERS 112-FEET HIGH 


more 
The first shipment 
I 


though the average weight was not 
than a hundred pounds. 







LAYING THE SOUTHERN PINE FLOORING 
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A COOLIE RIVETING GANG AND AN AMERICAN ‘“ BOSS” 


reached the front in December, 1go1, just 
ahead of the workmen. There was time for 
overhauling it in advance and erecting the 
first steel derrick in East Africa, which I 
accomplished with the help of a gang of 
Africans. The parts had been numbered and 
lettered in the shops of the Pencoyd Iron 
Works, and, as a third precaution against 
confusion, the pieces for each viaduct had 
been painted a different color. It could be 
seen at a glance to which structure any stray 
piece belonged, and as a result of this system 
the material was in shape for the bridgemen 
to use on the first viaduct as soon as they 
should tumble into camp. 

The American party landed at Mombasa in 
December in charge of Mr. N. R. Jarrett, who 
was sent out as superintendent of construc- 
tion. He had seventeen bridgemen selected 
from the erection force of the company; a 
foreman, J. L. Frazier, and a clerk, making 
twenty-one the total strength of the Ameri- 
can force. 

All were new to foreign work and anxious 
to make a record for speed and efficiency on a 
contract won in competition against English 
rivals in a British Government enterprise. 

The party was rushed up-country in a 
special train. They came sitting on the 





tops of cars, admiring things strange and 
wonderful, with shouts and gestures through 
all their waking hours. The new outfits of 
khaki and pith helmets fitted them awk- 
wardly, and they wriggled like so many stage 
supers’ in generals’ uniforms. Mr. Jarrett 
detrained his open-mouthed force at Elburgen 
without mishap. The bridgemen “found 
themselves”’ as soon as they saw the heaps of 
girders and angle-irons and the home-built 
derrick. They plunged into overalls, and 
instantly there was a stir among the natives 
and coolies, whose camps a few hours later 
buzzed like beehives. 

The laborers were quickly divided into 
gangs under white foremen, and within three 
days after its arrival the thirty-ton “traveler” 
was put together, steam was made, and the 
big machine was ready to swing out over tiie 
first ravine. The first viaduct was assembled 
in less than a week after the men came into 
camp, and the traveler was then moved on to 
the site of the next structure. 

The erection work would not have been 
uncommonly difficult at home, although all 
the work was on grades and curves and 
some of it awkward to handle. Handicapped 
by native labor, Mr. Jarrett and his force 
made a creditable record for any country by 
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THE “HOME STRETCH” OF AN 88-FOOT VIADUCT 


completing a viaduct 880 feet long and 75 
feet high in sixty-nine and one-half working 
hours. The structure was hung against an 
almost inaccessible hillside, and it sloped 
both ways, with a double slant. 

When the concrete foundations were in 
shape to build on, and no unforeseen obstacles 
such as floods and labor agitations made 
delay, the work progressed with smoothness 
and rapidity. The big “traveler’’ swung the 
steel in place as easily as fitting a puzzle 
together. The few parts lost in transit were 
replaced in the field by hammering them out 
by main strength in an improvised forge and 
machine-shop set up in camp. After the 
first viaduct was erected, the force was able 
to put together many of the others almost 
without consulting the plans. In building 
the smaller bridges and towers, those from 
150 to 400 feet long, it was not necessary 
to employ the “‘traveler.’’ Derricks shifted 
and set in place the material, and the steam 
“traveler’’ was kept in reserve until an under- 
taking worth its while was confronted. 

The Americans worked ten hours a day 
and took no special health precautions 
except to keep their heads covered in the sun 
and to drink boiled water. There was no 
serious illness throughout the year, although 
the climate was uncommonly trying, because 
in the mountains the temperature ranged 
from a hundred and more degrees at midday 
to the freezing point at night. Men toiled in 
a blazing welter of tropical heat, to shiver 
under several blankets a few hours later. 


The costly difficulties came in handling the 
small army of laborers and moving the ¢amps. 
The American bridgemen were several months 
in learning how to manage the coolies and 
the Africans without friction and confusion. 
The caste among the Hindus, Sikhs and others, 
the distinctions among races and trades, were 
so many forms of insanity to the American 
mechanics. For example, all drinking water 
had to be brought long distances up the rail- 


way. Four separate tanks must be provided- 


for the castes among the Indians. If one 
tank ran dry, though the three others were 
full, it was yet necessary to send a train after 
water for the empty one. The Hindu would 
perish rather than drink from one of the 
other supplies. In making camp, the greatest 
care was necessary to prevent confusion of 
property among the castes. 

There were no general strikes, but the 
coolie had a way of organizing himself as an 
individual striker and refusing to work 
without any tangible reason. It then became 
my painful duty to act as the duly authorized 
court of justice. The punishment was a fine 
of wages or a flogging laid on with a rhinoceros- 
hide cane—twenty-five lashes the limit of 
severity. The whippings were applied to 
the native laborers chiefly for the offenses of 
stealing and trying torunaway. After two or 
three months in the field the Africans became 
because of homesickness. 


almost useless 


They pined to return to the coast, and it was 
found expedient to send them back in gangs 
when the symptoms became troublesome. 
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THE AMERICAN FORCE BOUND FOR VICTORIA 


As soon as the American force became 
accustomed to the most striking peculiarities 
in the customs of their crews they handled 
them effectively and hustled them along in a 
fashion that opened the eyes of the British 
railway men. They were anxious to get 
done and go home, and delays beyond their 


NYANZA ON A FOURTH-OF-JULY EXCURSION 


power to remedy kept them working at top 
speed whenever the way was clear. The 
concrete foundations were built by the rail- 
way, and by the terms of the contract were 
to be ready for the viaducts as the American 
work was pushed along. But the steel set a 
faster pace than the concrete followed, and in 


MOVING NATIVE LABOR UP-COUNTRY ON THE UGANDA RAILWAY FOR THE BRIDGE-BUILDERS 
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waiting for the foundations several weeks 
of erection time were lost. 

It was expected that the twenty-seven 
viaducts would be finished in seven months. 
Waiting for foundations and the vexatious 
task of shifting the camps were responsible 
for nearly doubling the time required. The 
bridgemen were in the field from the fifteenth 
of December, 1901, until Christmas of the 
following year. The viaducts were erected 
at a speed of a week to each job, but one 
week in two was lost for the greater part of 
the year in shifting camps, tools, supplies 
and the labor army to new bases. It was 
impossible to foresee in advance the nature 
of the obstacles likely to hamper and delay. 
Our trains were often lost or stalled down 
the line for two or three days. Mention has 
been made of trifling interruptions of ten 
days in the regular train schedule; and while 
the railway management attempted to supply 
us with special trains for moving the camps, 
traffic arrangements on the Uganda trunk- 
line were not to be dealt with on any sys- 
' tematic plan. It was not uncommon for a 
train to be blocked between stations many 
miles apart. At such times the crew walked 
to the nearest refuge in daylight rather than 


pass the night in a country where lions had 
established a precedent for hauling travelers 
out of their trains. 

When a train had been secured there were 


five camps to be moved in each shift. The 
mixed army of helpers was not easy to hurry. 
They were often swept aboard and off the 
trains by sheer power of will and muscle. 

When the men were once encamped, the 
work went with energy and effectiveness. 
One gang of laborers sorted the steel and 
ran it along on cars to the men on the bridge. 
On the structure Americans fitted the parts 
together with native helpers. The riveting 
was done by coolies and natives under a 
young Englishman named Robinson. He 
knew the country and the Indian labor and 
proved himself a rarely handy man. At 
home four men work in a riveting gang, while 
in Uganda two extra hands were employed, 
one ‘‘bucker-up”’ and an extra boy at the 
forge. In comparing the efficiency of the 
natives with our white bridgemen, it was a 
fair estimate to reckon one American worth 
five of the African or coolies. But it was 
cheap labor, and this advantage helped to 
balance the lack of efficiency. 
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The American party worked the solid 
year without a rest and without leaving the 
scene of operations along the railway. The 
men hunted for diversion, and varied the 
commissariat with all the antelope steak 
they wished. There was endless entertain- 
ment in studying the native tribes, Masai, 
Wahakuyi, and others which flitted across 
the railway and hovered around the camps. 
The pygmies who skulked in the Mau forests 
and fled at the clamor of the riveters were 
the tribes whose discovery was discredited 
scarcely more than a generation ago. They 
never overcame the timidity which kept them 
hovering in ambush to watch the bridges 
spring suddenly across the deep ravines as 
if by some new sorcery. The pygmies had 
been cruelly punished just before we climbed 
the Escarpment. A party of them had stolen 
ten miles of telegraph wire from the through 
line to the coast to use in fashioning leg and 
arm ornaments. A band of Masai were sent 
on the trail of the pitiful little thieves, and 
they killed all those that were overtaken. 
Several took refuge in hollow trees and were 
stabbed to death like rats in their holes. 

he bridgemen tired of the monotony of 
an existence five hundred miles from the 
nearest semblance of a city. The mildest 
mannered man becomes cranky under such 
conditions, but Mr. Jarrett and his foreman, 
Frazier, had their gang well in hand and 
under excellent discipline, pulling them 
through with no serious trouble. They had 
only one holiday, except Sundays, during the 
year. The Fourth of July found the viaduct 
builders within seventy-five miles of Victoria 
Nyanza, the work about half way to com- 
pletion, and eleven finished viaducts behind 
them. The railway had been pushed ahead 
as a construction track without waiting for 
the remaining viaducts, and Port Florence 
was connected with the coast, a fact which 
was laughed at as a prediction when made 
by Stanley fifteen years ago. By way 
of celebrating the Fourth, the American 
Bridge Company ran a specially conducted 
excursion to Victoria Nyanza. The men 
realized the startling novelty of the 
pilgrimage and hailed it as a good yarn to 
carry home. Port Florence was not a 
metropolis, but a Fourth of July could not 
be commonplace which included dancing 
with native belles and hunting hippopotami 
on the edge of Victoria Nyanza. 
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The railway terminus was a cluster of 
corrugated iron huts and tents in which dwelt 
a few English and German traders and the 
railway staff. It could be called scarcely 
more than a terminal site. The railway 
brought up cotton cloth and other merchan- 
dise in native demand, and took.to the coast 
ivory, skins and coffee from this distributing 
and collecting centre of the lake trade. 
Port Florence was not sufficiently organized 
to support an American Fourth of July 
without serious strain. The terminus was 
violently agitated before sunset, but no more 
so than the party of bridgemen who took 
to boats in chase of the hippopotami. The 
great brutes fairly swarmed close by the port, 
and the hunters found themselves surrounded 
by nearly a dozen of the “hippos.” One 
of the party was so shaken in mind that he 
emptied his rifle skyward and then demanded 
to be set ashore with all possible speed. 

The eighteen months of my exile dragged 
heavily at times, yet nowhere else in the 
world could I have found so highly colored 
an experience in bridge-building. The teem- 
ing animal life had not been frightened from 
the trail of the screaming locomotive. There 
was always the chance of a peevish rhinoceros 
making a tangle of angle-irons, coolies and 
bridgemen, or rooting up a camp. I took 
considerable pains to plant a _ vegetable 
garden in one of the camps from which we 
worked as a base for two months. The crop 
was coming on finely when a rhinoceros 
devastated the garden patch in a night, 
within a few yards of the door of my shanty. 
The clerk, C N. Gumberling, killed a lion 
from a construction train at less than three 
hundred yards range. None of the party 
was injured by animals, although leopards 
caused some annoyance at times by carrying 
off sheep and dogs. 

One of the American force was not wholly 
convinced that the big game so plentiful in 
the region was more dangerous than the 
menageries that had gladdened his boyhood. 
He busied himself with a camera in his leisure 
time, and the extent of his photographic zeal 
was revealed in a hunting trip a few miles 
from camp. He was emphatically cautioned 
to take no chances in the neighborhood of a 
wounded rhinoceros, and he professed to be 
seriously impressed. I wounded a female 
with a calf at her side, and she wheeled with 
a wicked rush, as if about to charge. 


Diving fer cover, I turned to look for my 
companion. He was standing in the open, 
camera cleared for action, and his gun on the 
grass behind him. There was anger in his 
eye and profanity in his speech as he shouted: 
“T thought you said the beast would charge 
us if you wounded it. There she goes clean 
out of sight and I didn’t get a picture. It’s 
an outrage, and I don’t expect to have another 
chance like that.”’ 

Another member of the white gang could 
have furnished information about a charging 
rhinoceros at close quarters. He was toiling 
in charge of a gang of coolies who were carry- 
ing antelope meat to camp. A wounded 
rhinoceros scattered the group with the fury 
of a landslide, and as I scrambled toward the 
scene of disorder the white man picked him- 
self up and sputtered: ‘Did you see him? 
Four horns he had, and every one of them 
ten feet long. At first I thought a boiler 
had exploded on the line. It will take me an 
hour to get my niggers collected and com- 
posed fit for work again.” 

A somewhat detailed account of one adven- 
ture may help to show that viaduct construc- 
tion on the Uganda Railway was more thickly 
sprinkled with incident than the ordinary 
routine work of an American engineer. Early 
one morning an engine-driver told me that 
a fine lion had been seen near Njoro, sixteen 
miles from our camp. As many as fifteen 
lions had been seen together near Njoro a 
few days before, and I was certain that the 
railway man’s information was correct. 

During the day I met J. M. J. Smith, a 
civil'engineer in the employ of the railway, 
who was eager for a holiday. As no down 
train was due that afternoon, we decided to 
make the trip on a hand-car or trolley. 
Packing food, beds and blankets, we had a 
flying trip on our special car, down a two- 
per cent. grade nearly all the way, whizzing 
past thousands of zebra and hartbeest grazing 
within easy shot, while an alert and ambitious 
brace of ostriches tried to set the pace along- 
side and were nearly run off their feet. The 
station at Njoro was a water-tank, a corru- 
gated shanty and one tent. We made camp 
for the night and were up at daylight. It 
seemed worth while to board the trolley and 
patrol the track for two or three miles, a 
novelty in lion-hunting which commended 
itself to the amateur as eminently safe and 
comfortable. The station had not been left 
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more than two hundred yards behind when 
an imposing lion appeared on a knoll as we 
rushed out of a cutting in the rock. The big 
beast vanished as we jumped off, and then 
showed against the skyline for an instant, 
about five hundred yards away. It was 
making toward a small stream, and just 
before the bank was reached I took a snap- 
shot with a Savage .303 rifle. The lion was 
hit in the foot and snarled in pain as it limped 
across the stream. As it leaped up the 
opposite bank not more than two hundred 
yards distant Smith fired and made a clean 
hit through the stomach. The wounded lion 
bit and tore at its side, growled and turned 
to face us as if about to charge. The bearer 
was ordered to keep close at hand with my 
heavy express rifle, and we crossed the river 
only to lose sight of the game in the thick 
foliage. The native boys began to track 
the lion, and while circling cautiously the 
quarry rose not sixty yards away. I took a 
quick sight with my Savage rifle and heard 
the thud of the bullet as the beast went down 
on the spot where he had risen. Smith had 
not seen him, but he was not left long in 
doubt as, with a series of roars, the animal 
came sailing straight toward us, head high, 
tail switching, mouth open, and the speed 
and power of a locomotive. Smith dropped 
on one knee and fired, hitting the charging 
lion in the chest, but he came surging on, not 
at all discouraged. Meantime I had turned 
to reach for my heavy rifle, but my bearer 
had lost his head and stood quaking twenty 
feet away poised for another flight. 

I rushed back, snatched the rifle and, 
without time for aiming, fired once. I saw 
instantly that the bullet had gone wide, and 
the lion was almost on top of my friend—just 
at the muzzle of his rifle, in fact—as I shoved 
my express against the brute’s foreleg and 
pulled trigger. His onset turned the rifle 
aside so that the lion was again only wounded, 
and more dangerous than ever. Wheeling, 
he forsook Smith and lunged toward me. My 
rifle was empty and I rushed toward the boy 
for the reloaded Savage. I tripped and fell, 
with his majesty at my heels, and as I went 
down I could see the outstretched claws 
flash by and the landscape fill with teeth and 
eyes. Swinging the gun around with all my 


strength, the grip was shoved full in the lion’s 
mouth, and heaving hard I managed to push 
It was a close shave, as one 


him clear of me. 
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of the teeth skinned my fingers as the big 


body passed over my legs. The impetus of 
the rush shot the brute beyond me and it 
went a dozen yards, still carrying my rifle 
in its mouth like a dog. I regained my feet 
and started again on my interrupted errand, 
but before I could get the other gun Smith had 
reloaded and was lucky enough to drive a 
bullet through the heart. The lion rolled 
over in its tracks and six porters carried the 
handsome carcass to the station. It was our 
first lion, and as an amateur the experience 
was enough to satisfy my zeal for hunting 
lions from a hand-car on the Uganda Railway. 

One large herd of elephants came within a 
mile of our camp and tarried in the neighbor- 
hood for several days. I wounded one, but 
I did not succeed in overtaking it, and I 
had no other opportunity to bag an elephant 
so near home. It is not exaggerating to say 
that big game swarmed in millions within a 
few miles of the track. Antelope meat was 
obtained within range of the track, a ton at a 
time when it could be disposed of in such 
quantities. It is certain that this country 
will be covered with hunters in a few years, 
when one can buy an excursion ticket from 
London to Victoria Nyanza and shoot big 
game from the car windows. 

December 15, 1901, and Christmas Day of 
1902, the beginning and the end, are the only 
dates conspicuous in the memories of our 
twenty-one Americans. Some viaducts were 
easier to put up than others, but their only 
variety was in the change of scene as the 
railway crawled steadily forward over gorges, 
ravines and water-courses, hanging to steep 
hillsides, or spanning the tumbled rocks a 
hundred feet below. There was genuine 
Christmas cheer when the last steel plate was 
fitted into place and the last rivet of more 
than half a million was driven home and 
“backed up.”’ Seven thousand tons of steel 
had been fitted together in the twenty-seven 
bridges. 

The last work was done at Fort Ternan, 
forty miles from Victoria Nyanza, and the 
permanent way of the Uganda road was 
open for traffic from sea to lake. No time 
was lost in packing the plant for shipment. 
All the machinery and tools, including the 
thirty-ton “traveler,” were sold as they stood, 
to merchants who took them on speculation 
at prices almost equal to their value less the 
cost of shipping to the United States. 
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I enjoyed a long hunting trip before leaving 
East Africa, and completed a valuable collec- 
tion of heads of big game. Mr. Jarrett and 
the men of the erection force left the coast 
late in January and most of them came home 
leisurely, taking advantage of the chance 
to see other countries en route. When I 
arrived in New York in April of this year 
my African tour of duty had lasted exactly 
two years. ; 

In conclusion I might say that, although 
the viaducts were not all in place until five 
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months after the contract limit expired, the 
delays were not in the handling or placing 
of the material. The work was completed in 
one year, while no English competitor had 
offered to attempt the contract in less than 
two years. The American prices were about 
one-half the figures submitted by the dozen 
English firms competing. On the Uganda 
Railway line the Government engineers 
erected eight viaducts and put in the founda- 
tion work for them in two years. It was 
work similar to that included in our contract. 
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THE CHEAPEST METHOD OF TRANSPORTATION AS YET DISCOVERED—THE 
COMING EXCHANGE OF THE SUBURBAN HOME FOR THE COUNTRY HOME 


BY 


HENRY NORMAN, M.P. 


EDITOR OF THE ENGLISH WORLD’S WORK 


(The third of a series of articles on the automobile) 


PASS now to the problem of the cost 
| of the motor-bicycle, as regards both 
original outlay and up-keep, and in 
this I shall follow the lines of the calculations 
in my previous article of the expense of the 
two classes of motor-cars. The question of the 
paid mechanic does not arise here, as every 
motor cyclist is his own driver and ought to 
be his own mechanic. This time, however, 
I have not had sufficient experience to justify 
me in expressing my own opinion alone, and 
therefore I have addressed an inquiry, 
covering the different items of cost and wear 
and tear, to a number of the chief makers. 
The estimates vary a good deal. To 
begin with, the prices of the machines range 
from $125 to $300. The commonest figure 
is about $200. My own opinion is that prices 
must fall—and ought to fall. It should 
be possible to put a motor-bicycle on the 
market, of the familiar type, for less than 
$200. Where more is charged there is 
usually a considerable deviation from the 
standard pattern; and, of course, there are 
machines which cost less. I therefore take 


the common price of $200 as the initial outlay, 
although, as I say, the tendency will be for 
machines to become cheaper. 


The question of depreciation presents itself 
first, though it will usually be found to be 
omitted in calculations like the present. A 
motor-bicycle of a good pattern and solid 
workmanship, costing $200 new, ought, if 
it has been well cared for, to be salable 
second-hand for $120 at the end of two years. 
Next, the cost of gasoline, depending, of 
course, upon the mileage covered. I take 
this latter at 10,000 miles in the year—20o 
miles a week—which will be greatly exceeded 
during the five months and holidays, while 
for weeks in winter the bicycle will never be 
taken off its stand. (Every motor-bicycle, 
by the way, ought always to be kept with its 
wheels off the ground when not in use—a 
great saving of the tires.) How many miles 
will a bicycle run on one gallon of gasoline? 
The answer depends upon (1) the efficiency 
of the motor; (2) the skill of the driver in not 
using a “mixture” (of air and gasoline) 
wastefully rich in gasoline; (3) the character 
of the roads, rough or smooth, level or hilly, 
he chiefly uses. The makers themselves 
differ upon this, as upon most of the other 
points I raised. One (the maker of the 
lightest machine) says 200 miles; another 
says 70; seven out of fourteen say 100 miles. 
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So I take the latter figure as a fair average, 
and put down the cost of gasoline as $22 a 
year—10,000 miles at too miles at twenty- 
two cents per gallon. ; 

The question of the mileage durability of 
tires shows an even greater variety of opinion. 
Five makers say 5,000 miles; of the remaining 
nine, five say more than this, two say less 
and two are unable to give any estimate. 
One maker says 2,000 miles, another 12,500, 
certainly an underestimate and an over- 
estimate. Much depends upon luck, of 
course, and a good deal upon the differing 
roads in various countries. As with an 


automobile, one man will have half a dozen’ 


punctures a month; others (as I have recently 
done) will run for months without a single 
tire-mishap of any kind. On the whole, I 
am inclined to think that a set of good tires 
should run more than 5,000 miles, and 
therefore I reckon the cost of tires as $30 
a year, allowing for new treads. For sup- 
plies and renewals—lubricating oil, belts, 
sparking plugs, charging accumulators (where 
the current is not produced from a magneto), 
etc., after studying all the replies, I estimate 
at $15 a year, and repairs at $12. On the 
other side of the account, as in the case of 
automobiles, may properly be placed an 
obvious saving in street-car and railway 


fares. 
Depreciation (two years’service) . . . $40 
SasGhee! re ee A ek a 
Tires Pee OER ns 5 a. Zhe, ago 
Supplies and renewals . . . . .. . + I5 
ROMANS ern as ep eens: we a oR 


Total yearly cost Mist ott) WESO 


A motor-bicycle, therefore, averaging 200 
miles a week all the year round, involving an 
initial outlay of $200, and replaced by a new 
one every two years, will cost its fortunate 
owner, for the present, a trifle more than 
thirty cents a day, or about a cent a mile. It 
is incomparably the cheapest method of 
independent rapid locomotive since the world 
was created. 

To begin with, it is within the means, or 
soon will be, and is now by the system of 
instalment payments, of every well-to-do 
artizan. Then it is a small thing. It can be 
kept in a passage, or housed in the most 
meager of urban backyards. During work- 


ing hours it can be left in a shed or merely 
leaned against a wall. 
minute’s notice. 


It is ready at a 
It is very cheap when 
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running; it is very fast; it can cover long 
distances with ease; it calls neither for expert 
knowledge to understand it nor for great 
skill. Anybody who can-ride a bicycle can 
master its control in a few hours. It is, 
on the average, faster than the automobile, 
and it is less dependent upon good roads, for, 
needing only a narrow single track, it can 
choose the best part of the roadway. It is 
now a thoroughly reliable machine, and when 
magneto ignition (dispensing with accumu- 
lators and coils) and the chain-drive (obviat- 
ing belt-slipping in wet weather) have been 
adopted by all makers, as they will inevitably 
be as soon as the simple difficulties they 
present are overcome, and a non-skidding 
tire invented (this may happen any day), 
there will be little left for the motor cyclist 
to desire. Nobody, however, need hesitate 
to buy a motor-bicycle of a good make today 
on the ground that it is not yet perfect. It 
is sufficiently near to perfection to be a 
marvelous means of locomotion, of the great- 
est utility, and affording a splendid pastime. 
The offensive noise it used to make has now 
been to a great extent reduced, and one may 
hope that it will never be entirely done away 
with. A motor-bicycle as silent as an ordi- 
nary bicycle would be really dangerous, both 
to the cyclist and to the public. 

The motor-bicycle has practically annihi- 
lated distance—that is, distance as a factor 
in our ordinary life. Ten miles, twenty 
miles, fifty miles, a hundred miles—these are 
the distances that in practice prevent us 
from doing things. To go a mile or two toa 
railway station, at a fixed time, to sit in a 
more or less uncomfortable, dirty, stuffy 
car, suffer a monotonous and slow journey, 
then walk or take a horse-vehicle for another 
mile or two, that is the only way nowadays 
of getting to any place a score of miles away, 
unless one is a vigorous cyclist. Fifty miles 
away means, as a rule, about three hours, one 
dollar or more, and making your own con- 
science fit in with the time-tables. The motor- 
bicycle totally changes all this. You fill up 
your machine with gasoline, and look to 
your lubrication and accumulators, and 
jump on. In three-quarters of an hour you 
are at your goal ten miles away; in an hour 
and a quarter, twenty miles; in three hours, 
fifty miles (your rate of speed is greater for 
longer distances because you are in less 
frequented highways); and a hundred miles 
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in a day leave you plenty of time to do some 
work before you start and either work or 
play after you arrive. And if you are in 
good health and enjoy fresh air and exercise, 
your journey has been health-giving and 
exhilarating. 

This initial future annihilation of the 
ordinary distances of daily life seems to me 
an achievement of the highest significance 
and importance. It must vitally modify 
some of the most important conditions of 
social existence. Five people out of six, 
reckoning all classes, live where they do 
because it is only “‘so far” from somewhere 
else. In the near future, any place many 
times as far away will be practically as near 
as it is today. Obviously, this must enable 
large classes of people to live further afield 
from their work. Rents are high and 
suburban districts crowded because the bread- 
winner must be within easy reach of the place 
where he earns that bread. If you add only 
five miles to his daily distance you enormously 
enlarge his area of choice of a home. This 
will not at first make so much difference to 
the man who is forced by an unintelligent 
convention to wear a black coat, a silk hat— 
but the silk hat surely cannot survive more 
than one more generation. But to the well- 
to-do artizan the motor-bicycle should bring 
an enormous advantage. Today, with a 
bicycle, he can live at most five miles from 
his work. Tomorrow, with a motor-bicycle, 
his home may be fifteen miles away, and 
those extra miles will make a great difference 
in rent and the health of his family. Already 
one American city has built a special track, 
nine miles long, for ordinary cycles, into 
the heart of a woodland district, and in 
another a steel motor-highway is likely to be 
laid down. Finally, among the advantages 
to the worker I must not omit to mention 
the important fact that by attaching a 
“trailer,”’ a light basket-work two-wheeled 
carriage on pneumatic tires, or a similar 
‘“‘forecarriage,’”’ he can take his wife or 
children for a pleasant run of a score of miles 
after working hours, or fifty miles on a 
holiday. The cycle-housing difficulty will 
ultimately be overcome by the provision of 
innumerable stations where a motor-cycle 
may be stored for a trifling expense. 

At the present time, in my opinion, most 
makers of motor-cycles are moving in the 
wrong direction—namely, adding, year by 


year, to the horse-power, weight and cost 
of their machines. As every cyclist knows, 
weight tells enormously against the propelling 
power, and what is true of a man is equally 
true of amotor. The demand for unnecessary 
and undesirable speed is partly responsible 
for this and partly the desire of a new class 
of cyclists to be carried up any hill without 
the need of pedaling. Therefore, the type 
of the moment is a machine of two and a half 
or two and three-quarters nominal horse- 
power, weighing from 100 to 140 pounds. It 
is not to the cyclist’s interest, however, that 


he should have no exercise at all, and it is - 


desirable, as a single experience will teach 
him, that if his motor temporarily breaks 
down, or he runs short of gasoline, or starts 
from home with an almost exhausted accumu- 
lator, that he should not have to pedal home 
on a machine weighing a hundredweight. 
A motor of one and a half horse-power, if it 
is really efficient, should confer ample power, 
if combined with a two-speed gear, to enable 
the rider to pedal with the motor on hills, or 
slowly and powerfully on the level, without 
the motor, and this ought not to bring the 
total weight of the machine beyond about 
seventy pounds. At any rate, I believe this 
will be the general type of the future, although 
the heavier and more powerful cycle will 
doubtless find many purchasers. 

The incidental uses of the motor-bicycle 
are literally too numerous to mention. Its 
advantages in military operations, for despatch 
carrying, for signalers, for rapidly moving 
small bodies of marksmen long distances, 
are obvious. All telegrams, outside large 
cities, will be delivered by motor-bicycles. 
Light farm produce will be conveyed 
to the towns or the railway in com- 
mercial trailers attached to bicycles. The 
motor-bicycle will be part of the equipment 
of every country house, for the use of a servant 
to fetch and carry letters, messages, telegrams 
and light parcels. 

My own conviction is that motor-cycling, 
the simplest, the quickest, the cheapest 
independent locomotion that has ever been 
known, is destined to enjoy enormous de- 
velopment. I believe that within a few 
years the motor-bicycle and tricycle will 
be sold by hundreds of thousands, and 
that many of the social and industrial 
conditions of our time will be greatly and 
beneficially affected by them. 
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PLAYING ALL THE WAY FROM BOSTON TO NEW YORK—THINGS ONE 
CAN DO BY THE WAY—THE TROLLEY FISHERMAN AND OTHERS 


BY 


ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


\ ' . HEELING is good sport. It would be 
better if there were no such things 
as punctured tires, soft roads and 

long steep hills. Riding is exhilarating, 
though to be sure there is always the respon- 
sibility of the horse, and then showers are not 
pleasant things to meet in the open country. 
Coaching is a noble diversion, only there is 
just one coach, and you must go where the 
coach goes. Automobiling, too, is a brave 
pastime for the rich who do not mind getting 
down on their backs in the road and hammer- 
ing straight up at bolts and things, with grease 
dripping down in their faces. Even railroad 
travel is not to be despised when one really 
wishes to arrive at some particular point 
and is willing to forego pleasure and to endure 
smoke and cinders by the way. But when 
it comes to cheap, irresponsible and satis- 
factory recreation, with no punctured tires, 
no lame horses and no time-card handicaps, 
the trolley is certainly the very best thing. 

I started from the subway, in Boston. 
Standing there for a few minutes, it seemed 
to me that I could get a car for every point 
on the map I could think of and for a good 
many places of which I never had heard. 
Not only may you embark on a grand and 
continuous circuit of the city itself, with a 
man to explain the main points of interest, 
and all at the cost of half a dollar, but I 
believe there is hardly a town or village or 
resort in eastern Massachusetts whose name 
is not inscribed on one or more of the countless 
cars that whirl through Boston’s subway. 

I selected a route that crossed the Charles 
into old Cambridge and sped by Harvard 
College, where I should have been glad to 
linger, past the homes of poet and states- 
man—old columned and colonial mansions— 
out where the houses are newer and less pre- 
tentious, and so on to the heights of Arlington, 
where the peace and sobriety of New England 
begin to be manifest. 


It was not far to Lexington. Paul Revere 
covered the distance in an hour or so, on a 
dark night, and gave warnings by the way. 
The trolley passes the Lexington battle-ground 
and the conductor announces this fact. The 
passenger, if he chooses, may see it all without 
getting out of his seat. Or if he wishes to look 
about a little, and to see the beautiful and 
sacred things in the Hancock mansion, he 
may rest over one car, and then on to Concord 
with but little loss of time. 

It took another hour for Paul Revere to 
reach Concord. He took a shorter route than 
the trolley circuit of today. The country has 
not changed greatly since then. A few new 
houses—a young growth of trees that here and 
there replaces an old growth hewn away. 
But the farms, the farmers and even the farm- 
houses are much as they were then. Some of 
the same families occupy the same farms and 
sleep behind the same doors that rang with 
Paul Revere’s stirring knock of alarm. 

One does not hurry through Concord. The 
associations there are too many, and they are 
too sacred. The sun had become dim over- 
head when I reached the Concord Bridge, 
where ‘‘The Minute-Man”’ guards the battle- 
ground and where ‘“‘Two British Soldiers” lie 
buried. The grounds of Hawthorne’s ‘Old 
Manse’”’ corner there, and the manse, dark 
and deserted, made a picture somber and 
sorrowful, such as Hawthorne himself might 
have conceived. 

Autumn is a fitting time to visit Concord: 
autumn and a gloomy day, when only here 
and there a ray of sun is rifting through 
and when the chilly air whirls down the 
yellow leaves. For the glory of Concord has 
waned and become as a memory of green 
fields and the sweet woods of summertime. 
Allen French, the author of that fine novel, 
““The Colonials,’’ lives there, and Margaret 
Sydney (Mrs. Daniel Lothrop). But the 

older school, the philosophers, have vanished. 
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It was rather late when I reached Worcester 
after a fine evening ride along the Assabet 
River. The world had faded out. Night had 
come down on New England. Lights shining 
far through the darkness showed the sub- 
stantial old farmhouses of this land of steady 
habits. I remember that I changed cars at 
Hudson and Marlboro, and that the autumn 
night was chill. The ticket-registering device 
became a moon-faced old lady who batted an 
eye and shifted a tooth every time the con- 
ductor rang a fare. Then suddenly we were 
in Worcester, and I was stumbling out to look 
up what the conductor had recommended as 
the ‘best hotel.” 

It is a fair day’s trolleying from Worcester 
to Hartford, provided you don’t do any side 
exploring or go hunting for antiques by the 
way. The temptation to hunt for antiques 
on a trolley trip through New England is hard 
to resist, especially where there is a lay-over 
of nearly an hour, such as I had at West 
Brookfield. The very atmosphere of West 
Brookfield suggested blue china, brass fire 
things, and old mahogany. I made inquiries 
and found that one Peter Matthews, a French- 
man with a Yankee name, lived a mile or so 
from town and that he attended auction sales. 
Then I looked at the clock, fought a fierce 
short battle with temptation, and fell. I 
should be late getting into Hartford. Never- 
theless, I must see Peter Matthews. 

Peter did not live in a pretentious house, 
but in every corner of it there seemed 
to be things that were likely to make one for- 
get the sterner duties of life. I had promised 
to dine in Hartford, and I knew that the dinner 
would be a good one. But a dinner promise 
seemed a paltry thing as I dickered with Peter 
Matthews for a row of disfigured sugar-bowls, 
three cracked plates, a pewter candlestick 
and a pair of andirons which I did not need. 
What are bluepoints and terrapin served from 
the finest modern Sevres and speckless napery 
compared to a bit of blue ironstone from 
which stalwart New Englanders have wiped 
up bacon and beans for two hundred years? 
What are electric globes and rococo candelabra 
to a bent and battered candlestick that has 
lighted our ancestors to bed for seven genera- 
tions? Away with your modern elegance! 
I lost only three hours in West Brookfield. I 
would make a greater sacrifice any day for 
Peter Matthews. 

All the way from Worcester to Springfield 


the people seem to be chiefly employed in 
making things. The trolley follows the Ware 
River a good part of the way, and all down 
the valley of the Ware are factories and mills 
and busy towns. Central New England is a 
thriving land. The towns are thriving, the 
factories busy, the farms well kept, while the 


- people look prosperous and happy. They 


work hard and they are thrifty. Yet they take 
their pleasures, and I may say here that the 
interurban trolley-lines with their numerous 
pleasure parks afford much cheap and whole- 
some recreation. 

It is fine trolleying from Springfield to 
Hartford, with views of the Connecticut 
River, down avenues of stately elms and by 
peaceful-looking farms. It was getting dusk 
when I entered Connecticut, where in every 
direction is tobacco, and tobacco, and still 
tobacco. The tobacco country does not 
extend below Hartford, but the land is a fair 
one, and the trolleyist regrets even the short 
break between Wallingford and New Haven, 
which he must travel by steam. There is no 
break from New Haven to New York, and the 
electric ride, with its varying vista of hills and 
woods and fields and seas, is not surpassed 
anywhere in the world. It is a long day’s 
trolley travel from Hartford to Manhattan, 
and it is better to divide the time so that it 
begins or ends at New Haven. Even then it 
is well to get an early start, for in trolleying 
one does not wish to feel hurried. It is two “ 
days (twenty-two hours) from Boston to 
New York by hard and steady electric travel, 
and the cost is about $7.50, including the 
$3.28 fare, if you adhere to close economy and 
buy no antiques. But it is better to spend 
three days and more money, or a week, if 
you can spare the time and expense, for you 
will almost certainly want to make a few side 
trips, and temptation in the form of antiques 
may beset you at any moment. 

But it is not necessary to take a long tour 
to get pleasure out of trolleying. One-day 
trips are quite as delightful, and the city 
dweller may go far afield and find much of 
interest between dawn and dark, exploring 
pastures new to him, lunching perhaps at 
some quaint wayside hostelry, and returning 
in time for dinner and the comforts of home at 
nightfall. The West has been always a 
leader in trolley travel, and from Buffalo, 
with its Niagara Falls connection, through 
Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, where trolley 
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lines radiate from all the larger cities to towns 
and villages and resorts in every direction, the 
trolley traveler need never be at a loss for 
territory or information or excellent service. 

Trolley traveling and trolley parties are 
becoming more and more popular. Exclusive 
cars are to be had for a day’s outing at no great 
cost, with the added advantage that a car 
home may be had at almost any time for any 
one who may wish to return earlier than the 
others. It is old-fashioned coaching, with 
more comforts and fewer responsibilities. I 
feel sure that, in time. summer cars will be 


the occupant, will be the ideal dwelling of 
recreation the we plus ultra of summertime. 
Trolley-lines are cast in pleasant places, along 
sunny highways, and through the choicest of 
city streets. The trolley-dweller will carry 
rails for a temporary spur, and drop anchor bv 
hill or meadow and by running brook. When 
a city is reached he will select pleasant sur- 
roundings to make his sojourn. 

I must not forget the trolley fisherman. 
Fishermen are always irresponsible, but the 
trolley fisherman has outdone in irresponsi- 
bility anything heretofore recorded. With 





LEAVING CAMBRIDGE ON THE WAY TO CONCORD 


constructed with a row of seats on top for those 
who wish an elevated view. 

That the house-trolley—a clean and com- 
fortable little home of several rooms, with its 
own motor—will become a fact I have not the 
least doubt. Safer than a steam yacht, less 
dependent than a houseboat; cheaper, cleaner 
and far more pleasant than a private car that 
is hauled by steam and dropped on malarial 
and mosquito-haunted sidings—the house- 
trolley, guided here and there at the will of 


rod and line and bait he simply sits and rides, 
or exchanges fish tales with the conductcr 
until water is sighted. Then he gets off and 
fishes. If he has luck, well and good. If not, 
he simply takes the next car that comes along 
and rides and yarns with the conductor until 
more water is sighted. No hard walking, no 
nag to look after, no tedious waiting for 
trains. It is simply fish and go, or stay, as 
may happen, with swift, safe and pleasant 
conveyance always at hand. I fished most of 
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IN THE HEART OF NEW ENGLAND 


The road to Peter Matthews’ 


gas 


TROLLEY-LINE CONSTRUCTION 


Showing equipment as heavy as that on steam railroads 
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IN THE VALLEY OF THE WARE 


the way to Chicago, and I shall fish all the 
way to Boston in June. 

But electric travel is not alone for the tourist 
and the fisherman. There are many pleasure 
parks along the interurban lines. Almost 
every trolley company owns a park, and the 
amount of pleasure and recreation afforded by 
these to the week’s workers is not to be com- 
puted by its cost. Most of these parks are 
located on rivers and lakes, and are really 
beautiful spots which, were it not for the 
electric lines, could be visited but seldom by 
those to whom a dollar is asum seriously to be 
considered. By trolley these places are 
reached for five or ten cents, and the toilers 
in the mills and shops gain thereby a new fund 
of refreshments and courage for the six days’ 
labor ahead. 

Steam is still the thing for swift travel 
where time is money and money the end and 
all, but there are still a good many persons 
who are in no such hurry, who would prefer 
to go slower, even at the same cost. Indeed, 
there are a good many elderly men and women 
who are still rather afraid of the locomotive. 
Compared with an engine and train of coaches, 
a trolley-car is rather an innocent-looking 
affair. It will stop almost anywhere, at a 


moment's notice, and long enough to let even 
an aged person off or on comfortably. 


In the 


country it will even wait while you go back to 
the house for a handkerchief, or a glass of 
jelly, or your knitting work. It will also stop 
if your hat flies out of the window, and the 
conductor, if he is young and sufficiently 
athletic, will join joyously in the chase. 
On the whole, there is something good and 
sociable and old-fashioned about trolleying 
in spite of the fact that it is about the 
newest form of travel. 

Eastern New England is fairly netted with 
electric lines. The bell clangs and the air- 
whistle blows from Boston to New York. A 
line is planned from Springfield across the 
Berkshire Hills to connect with Albany, and 
so on through,New York State, where the open 
links are rapidly being closed. Across Ohio 
the connection is complete, while Indiana 
and Michigan are pushing their roads 
in every direction at the rate of many 
miles a day. Pennsylvania, too, is be- 
coming a trolley State, and I must not 
forget New Jersey, almost every portion 
of which is accessible by electric lines. The 
trolley salesman, the trolley traveler and the 
trolley explorer are abroad in force. There- 
fore let me repeat, that for local travel, for 
pleasure touring, for genuine, thorough, cheap 
and irresponsible recreation, the trolley is 
certainly the thing. 
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PREVENTING FACTORY FIRES 


THE USE OF MODERN PROTECTIVE 


DEVICES—AN OBJECT-LESSON FOR ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS 


BY 


GEORGE ILES 


ORE than $1,200,000,000 worth of 
M factory and mill property is insured 
in this country at a total cost of less 
than eight cents for each $100 a year. How 
has it come about that this fire tax is but one- 
eighth as much as that of other buildings for 
similar purposes, not carefully built or safe- 
guarded? The insurers who are to answer 
this question are thirty-three associated 
concerns, of which the largest is the Boston 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Company, 
whose president and guiding spirit for twenty- 
five years has been Edward Atkinson. Their 
marvelous success has turned upon the simple 
principle that fire shall be prevented by every 
feasible means, that the payment of losses 
shall be merely incidental. This system of 
underwriting was founded in 1835; it has 
steadily grown until today its policies cover 
about one-twentieth of the insured property 
in the United States. 

At an early day in this enterprise it became 
clear that the architecture of factories and 
mills was extremely faulty, much as if 
designers and builders had put their heads 
together to give fire the best possible chance 
to start and spread. Under the searchlight 
of reform all this has become a thing of the 
past. Today timber and plank are disposed 
in heavy solid masses so as to expose to fire 
’ the fewest possible corners and projections. 
Hollow spaces between floors and ceilings 
have, for the most part, given place to stout, 
single planking. Where, for a good reason, 
a ceiling and the floor above it are distinct 
structures, the interspace is filled with incom- 
bustible mortar or sheeting. Ceilings over 
specially hazardous stock or processes are 
guarded with fire-checking plaster laid on 
wire lath, with no interspaces between the 
plaster and the supporting wood. Boxed, 
hollow cornices are abolished; so are concealed 
Spaces under doors, behind furring, or where- 
ever else a mouse or rat might build a nest. 





It has been found best to build all stairways 
in towers, to give engine belts brick chambers 
of their own, to make doors and shutters of 
wood covered with tin, and self-closing. 
Each floor must be separated from every 
other by incombustible stops, with hatchways 
closing automatically. Never in the long 
experience of these companies has a floor, 
thus built and protected, been burned through: 
In every good design the boiler-house is dis- 
tinct from the engine-room, and the various 
buildings of a group are so arranged as to 
render escape easy and to give the utmost 
facility for attacking a fire. This, in the 
slightest outline, is “‘slow-burning construc- 
tion.” Manifold tests have proved it so 
satisfactory that strictly fire-proof con- 
struction, much dearer, is unnecessary for 
manufacturing plants. So much for the 
shell of a factory or mill; a word now as 
to the appliances for fighting the fires which 
may happen, no matter how well designed 
a building may be. 

At the instant that a blaze breaks out from 
a match-box or a lantern, a bucket of water 
may readily quench it, so that that primitive 
resource is found at every turn in a well- 
ordered mill. But a flame may spring forth 
when there is nobody to see it, or it may 
find spectators nerveless or negligent. Here 
the blaze works its own extinction by fusing 
a thin film of alloy and setting free a drench- 
ing shower from a sprinkler connected, by 
slender pipes, with a strong and constant 
supply of water. Such sprinklers throughout 
a mill are its chief safeguard. Today the 
fire tax of the mutual companies is one- 
eighth what it was fifty years ago: for this 
great saving the automatic sprinkler deserves 
more credit than any other item of the 
account. This device, as well as the fire- 
pump, the fire-hose and play-pipe, are all 
today manufactured in standardized and 
recommended forms. 
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A common source of fire in factories is 
the spontaneous combustion of oily rags 
tossed to the floor, thrust into a box or drawer 
or carried into a crevice by mice or rats. 
Extreme care in the disposal of such rags is 
insisted upon. They are usually placed 
in a stout metal box, well isolated, and 
having a self-closing lid. At the outset of 
mutual insurance every kind of lantern in 
use was found unsafe when tested. Experi- 
ment duly created a lantern safe to use, 
easy to make, cheap to buy. Oil, whether 
for lighting or lubrication, varies much in 
quality. Investigations conducted by Pro- 
fessor John M. Ordway and others showed 
which oils, from requiring comparatively 
high temperatures for ignition, are safest. 
They ascertained, also, which lubricating 
oils are most effective; these brands inci- 
dentally lower the risk attending machinery 
which becomes heated under an_ inferior 
and sticky lubricant. Fuels long ago were 
compared in a similar way. It was found 
that only one kind of bituminous coal is not 
liable to spontaneous combustion: it was 
plain that fire-retardents should be applied 
to the wooden structures used for storing 
coal. Many fires were traced to the con- 
tact of steam-pipes with floors, ceilings and 
partitions. An exhaustive inquiry showed 
which non-conductors form the best cover- 
ings for steam-pipes, and what distances 
should divide a heated pipe and the nearest 
wooden surface. Compact asbestos is unde- 
sirable, while air-cell asbestos, granulated 


cork and magnesia have just the properties. 


required. Long ago it was observed that 
steam-pipes used in heating a room were 
always fastened to the floor, where bits of 
cotton and other rubbish of a combustible sort 
gathered under the coils. It was suggested 
that the coils be attached to the ceilings 
instead of to the floors; this done, radiation 
was as effective as before, while there ceased 
t6 be accumulation of dangerous trash. 
Flame readily cracks and breaks down 
ordinary glass, opening a path to a fire 
with disastrous effect. This risk is avoided 
by using thick glass in which is embedded a 
strong and close netting of steel wire. When 


this glass cracks it holds together firmly. 
Electricity, if carelessly employed, is every 
whit as dangerous as fire. 
safeguarded. 

To prescribe rules thus ascertained at 


Its use is equally 





PREVENTING FACTORY FIRES 


the hands of competent specialists is all 
very well, but how about their enforcement ? 
It is agreed in every contract of this insurance 
that an inspector from headquarters may at 
any time, without notice, examine a risk. 
If he finds any rule neglected, the policy 
becomes void. Inspectors make their rounds 
often enough for the highest efficiency. They 
have other duties. No sooner is a fire 
reported than the premises are scrutinized 
minutely so as to learn, if possible, the cause, 
and eliminate it in future from every hazard 
in the wide circle of mill underwriting. 
Monthly reports give these inspections in 
summary, together with much other informa- 
tion of value. To these issues are added 
occasional reports of subsidiary interests, 
those, for example, of the Mutual Boiler 
Insurance Company, treating steam-pipe 
and boiler coverings, comparative values of 
fuels, suppression of smoke, boiler plates, 
and so on. From time to time pamphlets 
are published dealing comprehensively with 
some large theme. Of these the most 
informing brings to date the main outlines of 
slow-burning construction, .well illustrated. 
With this in his hands an architect or engineer 
can readily adapt its general directions to 
the problems bound up with a special busi- 
ness, with land of such and such size and 
contour, and with definite limitations as to 
expenditure. Other pamphlets treat the 
corrosion of steel in buildings, wired glass for 
the diffusion of light, and so-called fire-proof 
wood. The investigations recorded in these 
issues are being continued and broadened at 
an Insurance Engineering Experiment Station 
in Boston, directed by Professor C. L. Norton. 
One of these days this station may be incor- 
porated with the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. Its inquiries will be of the 
highest importance, for new materials are 
fast being adopted for mill construction. 
The self-supporting steel frame encased in 
concrete or in other fire-resistant sub- 
stances may become as familiar for factories 
as for office-buildings and warehouses. 
Concrete, brick, tile and cement construction 
are likely soon to have wide adoption for 
mills and for buildings generally. All with 
questions to be answered only by prolonged 
experiment and the best-trained judgment. 
This whole enterprise is a remarkable 
example of what business men of the highest 
ability can do when they join hands with 
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scientific inquirers of equal mark. This 
mutual insurance of mills can go but little 
further in its efficiency and cheapness, for it 
now stands close to zero, both in its losses 
and in its incidental expenses. Its supreme 
value is as an object-lesson for every other 
kind of underwriting. The fire-tax in 
the United States is from $250,000,000 to 
$300,000,000 a year, with death in one of its 
most horrible forms for hundreds of victims. 
All this can at once be changed for the better 
by making the prevention of fire a cardinal 
aim in architecture, in the equipment and 
control of all buildings whatever. Never 
has an operative lost his life by fire in a 
‘“‘slow-burning”’ mill. Such courses as those 
now taking form in the Insurance Engineering 
Experiment Station in Boston might well be 
embodied in the training of every architect 
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and building engineer in America, So far 
from slow-burning construction being of 
undue cost, its designs are usually less 
expensiye in execution than inferior types. 
The associated mill underwriters study their 
problems broadly; they are often able to 
suggest the best mode of planning a building 
for its specific purpose, the while that it is 
thoroughly safeguarded from fire. In New 
York, Chicago and other large cities, 
warehouses filled with goods are crowded 
together. Here the risk of a conflagration 
which may devastate a whole district is 
imminent. At the great fire in Paterson, 
New Jersey, when the flames reached the 
factory belt they were successfully withstood. 
Every factory was efficiently equipped with 
an independent water-supply so ample and 
well managed that protection was thorough. 


OF A LIBRARIAN 


THE VARIED TASKS OF THOSE WHO GIVE MUCH AND GET LITTLE— 
THE TRAINING THEY MUST HAVE — THE PEOPLE OF A LIBRARIAN’S DAY 


BY 


ADELE MARIE SHAW 


“Believe me, Hinnisy, readin’ is not thinkin’. It 
seems like it, and whin it comes out in talk. some- 
times it sounds like it. It’s a kind of nearthought 
that looks ginooyne to the thoughtless.” 


F Mr. Dooley’s definition did not exactly 

| fit the ‘“‘readin’”’ of the average book- 
borrower, the librarian might be a 
person of less varied accomplishments. . As 
it is, her training must prepare her by a 
yeasty and stimulating process to be a leaven 
to the public lump. She must arise each 
morning fresh for unstinted giving, and 
she must retire each evening as undismayed 
as a light-hearted dynamo. She must not 
tire; she must not flag. She must keep 
abreast of the work whether she can or not. 
Like Uncle Remus’s pig that climbed the tree, 
she ‘‘has to, honey; the dogs”’ are “‘after”’ her. 
Ellen Garland is one of four assistants in a 
small Lake City library. She is the most 
experienced of the four, and when the Chief 
is absent she is ‘‘in charge.’’ The increase 
in responsibility is not matched by any 





increase in salary, but it never occurs to her 
to complain. She is still young, and the 
heroic simplicity of her living is part of the 
adventure of independence. 

Her day begins when, at half-past eight, 
she confronts the stucco angels on the antique 
porch and unlocks the big door of what the 
children call ‘‘the Caxton Free Lending.”” No 
matter how cheerless the season, some 
straggler, eager for the advertisements in 
the morning papers, is sure to be waiting, 
and though she explains in as many foreign 
tongues as she can muster the impossibility 
of entrance for another half-hour, he is not 
to be moved. 

The noises of the street drop from her 
as the latch falls. She can hear the ticking 
of the clock on the delivery desk as she 
attacks the tasks she must demolish in the 
twenty-five minutes left undisturbed. The 
three other assistants arrive and fall briskly 
into line. The newspapers are unfolded, 
fastened into their holders, and the holders 
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set in their appointed slots upon the rack; 
the just-arrived magazines are stripped of 
their covers, substituted for older ones, and 
the cases of periodicals rearranged;. the dis- 
infecting cabinet, a luxury, the gift of the 
Lake City Medical Association, is unlocked 
and the sterilized volumes distributed to the 
shelves. 

Before the day at the delivery desk is 
fairly under way, waiting applications have 
been filed and the readers’ cards made out; 
postals for “‘books to be reserved”’ have 
been stationed, the earliest on top, to await 
the books’ return; postals for the ‘‘overdue”’ 
have been completed and despatched; eleven 
new volumes have been registered in the 
“‘accessioning”’ ledger, where opposite each 
title stand fourteen columns of details 
climaxed by publisher's price and price paid; 
these same eleven have been shelf-listed, and 
for each a neat card has been added to the 
catalogue. 

Ellen has done more than apportion the 
toil. Counting and revising, she has made up 
the statistics of the preceding day and tabu- 
lated the circulation from juvenile fiction to 
philosophy and religion; she has sorted the 
mail, adding interesting circulars to the 
Chief’s pile and tossing more that are not 
interesting into the waste-basket. The Chief 
is out of town wrestling with a refractory 
comptroller who is holding up the appropria- 
tions, so the heap of letters for her own 
answering is big and aggressive. They will 
be sandwiched in whenever an instant may 
be made. Half of them will be left till 
“after hours,” although before night she will 
have written the rural librarian who wants 
advice, checked and returned the exchange 
lists to a city “‘branch,”’ given the agents of 
the ‘‘loose-leaf fastener’’ and the “‘discharg- 
ing machine” tentative appointments with 
the Chief, copied and sent the supply order, 
already signed, forwarded a dozen references 
to the scientist in Ballard Vale, told a club 
manager why the library cannot furnish her 
with forty-six copies of ‘“‘Hamlet,’’ sent for 
information on books for the blind, asked a 
publishing house for the loan of a set of 
animal pictures, and prepared a more formal 
file of business notes that await the Chief’s 
approval. 

Some of the communications she can hand 
over to the assistant at the desk. The 
“‘renewal” orders bring a twinkle to her eye. 


They have the simplicity of an edict. “I 
am renewing,’’ says one, “the book on my 
brother-in-law’s card. Yours respect. May 
Jones.”’ ‘‘Will you plees,’’ begins the next 
politely, ‘‘reknew my book,’ omitting all 
mention of such trifling matters as title or 
number, and waiving the cumbersome cere- 
mony of signature. 

The mail is heavy, and it is but half looked 
over when the key turns, on the stroke, and 
the increasing throng at the door troop into 
the reading-room. The papers rustle in a 
crackling frenzy as they spread out in the 
clutches of the fortunate and subside flutter- 
ing in all the open spaces. 

The sunlight streams liberally through 
the big windows; the air is filled with the 
peace of the books. Before the first comer 
has discovered the ‘‘want column” the man 
who has walked the streets all night is asleep 
and snoring. Ellen wakes him. He is very 
dirty, and very hard to wake. One neighbor 
looks at him compassionately and gives him 
a warning nudge when the snore mounts 
again upon the stillness. The youth upon 
the other side turns away in scowling 
disgust. 

Two women are copying advertisements. 
One stops as she rises to go and looks across 
the rail at Ellen. 

“You don’d so oft get such a kind,” she 
volunteers, nodding toward the _ sleeper. 
‘Vere vass der funny old feller vass schlafend 
alvays behint his Staats-Zeitung? Deat, 
already—not? I hope I get work some dese 
place?” She taps her scrap of paper, searching 
Ellen’s face for the mascot of a friendly wish. 

“You: will; I know you will. Good luck 
to you!” Ellen answers swiftly, and the 
woman goes, armed with better assurance 
for the word. 

The second assistant is moving lightly 
among the stacks, straightening the books 
left awry or out of place. The Caxton is an 
open-shelf library: Whoever will may handle. 

While the reading-room slowly empties 
itself of the early arrivals, Ellen separates 
the invalid heap into desperate cases, for 
the binder, and those less serious to be 
mended on the spot. The binder’s share 
grows daily less. The neighborhood “help- 
ers,’’ employed and taught by the library, 
are becoming expert, and little repairs post- 
pone the greater damage. 

For half an hour the place is nearly empty. 
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Ellen makes up the loan collections for the 
schools. The six bundles contain: 


1. A silkworm exhibit, the ‘‘Insect Book,’ anda 
case of mounted hymenoptera where an extraordinary 
winged creature is boring deep below the bark 
with feelers twice the length of her body. 

2. Books on health, with anatomical models of 
the human brain, heart, eye and stomach. 

3. Dugmore’s “‘ Bird Homes” for everybody, and 
“Dicky Downy” (at the teacher’s request) for the 
girls. 

4. Modern poetry): Dobson, Lanier, Stevenson, 
Wordsworth. 

5. Cocoanuts and sugar-cane. 

6. Models of the “flags of all nations.”’ 


By the time the messengers are started 
with the new ‘“‘loans’”’ others are returning 
with the old. The reading-room is filling 
again, and the little reference room “‘upstairs”’ 
is occupied. Students of every age between 
nine and ninety inquire hastily for books, 
articles, paragraphs, allusions: on dragon flies, 
women, the Noachian deluge, the vegetable 
diet, Oriental religions, Italian music, book 
plates, home sanitation, valentines, the Rosetta 
stone, the agricultural products of Natal, 
volcanoes, baronets, and Highland bonnets. 

Some know exactly what they want. But 
“the February number of the Forum for 


1g00”’ too often turns out to be the Aflantic 


for March. Many are surprised that the 
library is so limited in resources. ‘‘I should 
suppose any library would have all of Rhoda 
Broughton’s!”’ ‘I can’t understand why 
you haven’t more riddles!’ ‘You don’t 
mean to say you haven’t the old Eclectic 
Monthlies, and I’ve come all the way from 
Owena just to look them up!” ‘‘You’ve 
not started a music library yet! I never 
heard of such a thing! No music library. 
I don’t know, I’m sure, where I shall get that 
score. It’s eleven now, and the op’ra’s at 
two. Really, I think these things should 
be written up!” ‘Not got ‘Bill, the Bronco 
Buster!’ Gee! Say, this ain’t no liberry.” 

Another set expects to find deficiencies, 
but is ready with advice. “It’s really a 
great pity to let young children go to the 
shelves. Why, they might see anything! 
Now, if you ‘3 

Ellen listens. It is “all in the day’s work,”’ 
of course. It is the duty of the librarian 
to take these proddings and pokings, and 
magnetize the prodders and pokers into 
intelligence and good humor. 
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Before luncheon she has just time to plan 
and get together for the children’s corner 
most of her exhibit of American animals. 
The work is interrupted by the triumphant 
Mrs. Sturgis-Sturgis, who has discovered 
“A Journey to Jerusalem’’ (meaning the 
Heavenly) classed as ‘“‘Travel in Palestine.” 
The youngest assistant looks guilty. 

In the main room the long table is being 
cleared for books and maps, charts and current 
articles on the Balkans, while the walls are 
to exchange a set of laboratory photographs 
of liquid-air experiments for mountain and 
village scenery in Bulgaria. 

Luncheon is a depressing meal. It makes 
the eldest assistant think of disagreeable 
things undone, and on her way back she 
visits a public school so far unmolested. 

Lake City is making a patient and sympa- 
thetic attempt to unite the effort of the 
teacher and the work of the librarian, and 
to introduce the child into a world where 
books and pleasure are synonymous. 

The principal is “‘ngt sure but the children 
read too much now.’’ He removes his cuffs, 
turns them, and restores them to position 
as he talks. Oh, yes, if she wishes she may 
send the bulletins. No, she needn't ter see 
any of the teachers. He can say all that’s 
to be said. He thinks there’s a good deal of 
nonsense about the new Board anyway. 
Fads he calls it—yes, marm, fads. Codpera- 
tion? Oh, yes, that’s all right. Go ahead 
and codperate for all of him, but he guesses 
she'll find the teachers have all the codperatin’ 
they can do right in their own line. 

‘“Look a-here, marm,”’ he finishes, ‘‘ever 
see one of our reports?” 

Ellen views the sheet, is properly overcome 
by its complexity, thanks him, and goes. 
She is sore and wroth. It is her first experi- 
ence with the relic of an old régime, of a Lake 
City Tammany. But she recalls the amiable 
“Send on yer bulletins—I’ll order ’em put 
up,’’ that followed her hallward, and hope 
renews itself. 

‘““Poor man,” she sighs; “he’s bothered to 
death with what he doesn’t understand, and 
afraid he’ll lose his ‘job’ into the bargain. 
If we can wake up the teachers we may do 
him a good turn—in spite of himself.’ 

The afternoon is busier than the morning. 
The swarm before the desk grows as the 
schools disgorge their children. The seekers 
at the shelves need more help. The scientist 


’ 
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and the club woman, the elderly clergyman 
and the novelist, gather up their notes and 
flee. The novelist’s history lies open at 
“The pageants of Versailles.”” Composition 
writers of less ambitious aims climb to the 
reference room and settle in their places, 
their stubby pencils, at one end or the other, 
more often in their mouths than on the 
paper. 

The stodgy-faced boy at the last table 
is having a struggle most serious. He 
has covered both sides of a foolscap sheet 
with a vague smudge over which he still 
labors. His twisted mouth follows the 
motions of his creaking pencil. Before him 
Greene’s ‘“‘Shorter History of the English 
People”’ lies open at the year 1688. 

Of all the two pages, only so much is 
decipherable: 

“The Abdicasion of Jams IT. 

“The english peeple had born a grate 
deel from James 2nd but when at last he gave 
birth to a son they said this thing must end.”’ 

Ellen looks at it soberly while the boy 
mops his face with a thick hand. 

“It’s hard work, a composition,”’ she sym- 
pathizes. 


““Work,”’ the boy hisses. ‘‘Work is it— 


and I might ha’ played ball the whole after- 
noon—lI ain’t goin’ to school any more!” 
““You’ve taken such an ‘old’ book to look 


it up in!’”’ Ellen shakes her head. ‘‘Come 
back to the shelves. It’s really a very excit- 
ing story,” she explains as she hunts out 
the ‘‘Child’s History of England” and- a 
historical novel. ‘“‘ You see they were pretty 
sure James was a traitor and Do you 
know, a boy asked me the other day for the 
history of Charley Mange. Can you guess 
what he wanted?—an emperor a 

“Oh, Charlemagne!’ The historian stifles 
a shout, forgets to say “Thank you,” but goes 
forth cheered. 

The main room is suddenly overflowing. 
A well-intentioned teacher, offering to intro- 
duce her class to the library, has been taken 
too literally, at her word. Each member 
has brought two friends. They line up a 
hundred and fifty strong and overflow into 
the street. They all want cards and books 
before they leave. The teacher is prepared 
to sign all applications. She is not prepared 
to be responsible for the lost books of the 
hundred and fifty. Before this flurry is 
entirely over the youngest assistant comes 
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distractedly to Ellen, who is supplying the 
last of the inundation with “The Lamp- 
lighter” and ‘“‘Waste Not, Want Not” from 
a section clean-swept of juvenile fiction. 

“What shall I give a man who wants ‘a 
book suitable for a lady’?’’ she asks. “I 
gave ‘One Summer’ to the girl who called 
for ‘a love story for mamma.’ I suppose 
‘Audrey’ would have been better—I’m about 
wild. There’s a queer man hanging about 
the histories who says he must have ‘The 
Discovery of America in Four Quarts.’ No, 
he says he doesn’t mean parts. Is it a quarto 
he’s after—or what? And there’s a young 
woman waiting for mottoes for an Easter 
luncheon.” 

If it’s Saturday the woman will appear 
who asks for the “fourth volume.” The 
dialogue of other weeks will repeat itself. 

“Can you tell us the ‘fourth volume’ of 
what?” 

“I’m not particular. Any fourth volume.” 

Every fourth volume in the library has 
gone and come in her hands. She is decently 
dressed and her language is precise. When 
they began again upon the limited supply of 
fourth volumes she did not discover it. 

Just before or just after her appears the 
boy who demands, ‘‘Give me a red book; 
tell me where to look for a red book,’’—and 
the woman in the green bonnet who has 
announced at various times a desire for 
“Queen Hottentots, by Mulebunch”’; ‘Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Rubbage Patch”; ‘‘The Rasp- 
berry Twins’’; ‘‘The Bottle of the Strong”’; 
““The Three Mosquitoes’’; ‘‘Be Quick or Be 
Dead.”’ Without her, life at the ‘Free 
Lending’’ would be tame. 

Every library could almost fill its own 
shelves marked ‘‘Humor” with the curious 
blunders of the fallible human mind. Ellen 
has forgotten many, but some she remembers, 
fished out from the subconsciousness that 
keeps a record of her experiences. 

“Any book by Daniel Deronda,” ‘Any 
story by Ouida or Sir Walter Scott except 
‘He Loved but He Moved Away,’”’ “Please 
send by bearer either ‘Married at Last’ or 
‘The Haanted Husband’ or ‘Why She Did It’ 
or ‘Sweet Love’s Sorrow.’ If these are not 
in, send any good book like them and oblige’”’ 
—are common forms of written requests. 

Not till late in the afternoon does Ellen 
get a chance at her own private and personal 
mail, and in that is a library letter. 
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“‘ Dear Nell,’’—it says—‘‘ This place is that limbo 
the vaudeville artist calls the Limit. I am going 
to get out of it. I’ve borne the climate, I’ve 
endured the food, I’ve really liked the people, but 
the library is too much. I won’t stay in a town 
that tolerates such a librarian. I might stick it 
out and lead a revolution, but Icame here for health, 
not combat. The double-plated, triple-expansion 
ass just imported as mogul of the books here has 
undertaken to educate the populace. His idea 
of education for the many is glory for the one (him- 
self). 

“Tt seems there is abroad a notion that fiction is 
a grievous thing. The librarian who reduces his 
‘percentage’ and forces out a lot of inhuman twaddle 
about the Desert of Sahara and the future of the 
“motor car is IT. Our New Broom here is doing 
just that. He buys little or no fiction and sets up 
seductively whole acres of ‘How to Make Home 
Healthy,’ ‘When the Greeks Saw the Hellespont,’ 
‘The Care of the Domestic Apple,’ ‘Down the 
Rhine in a Mud Scow,’ ‘The Future of Our Engineer,’ 
‘Travels in a Trio,’ by Lady Grenville Archer; 
‘Myths and Wagner,’ by Susie La Sue, and the 
weary public takes home the least painful, returns 
it, and doesn’t go again. You can get ‘Wee Wifie’ 
and ‘Molly Bawn,’ but ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter’ 
has not appeared. ‘Four Feathers’ never will 
appear, though its ‘travel’ is worth a dozen travelers’ 
yarns. Most travelers can’t write, anyway. The 
town children are buying ‘Old Sleuth’ or ‘Flaubert,’ 


and George turned up yesterday with ‘The Triumph 


of Death.’ ‘I can’t help it,’ he said; ‘I got it for five 
cents, and I’ve got to have something to read. I 
didn’t know what the rotten thing was like.’ 

“T hope your library has some sense. This place 
is going back to the Dark Ages. Good heavens! 
Tyranny isn’t education. You can’t legislate the 
love of a yarn out of human life. And if most 
people aren’t readers you can’t make ’em readers 
by whanging them on the head with Lyly’s 


‘Euphues.’ 
i Fa Ole 


“TI feel for him; I ‘deeply sympathize,’”’ 
quotes the youngest assistant, as she turns 
to lean pleasantly toward the embarrassed 
schoolgirl who whispers: ‘‘May I have the 
‘Fools’ Index’? My teacher said it would 
help me find something about wireless tele- 
graphy.” While Ellen is absorbed in a dis- 
cussion with a visitor who wants to know 
how a small donation could be made most 
available, the Youngest gently explains the 
use of ‘‘Poole.”’ 

In other days, the minister’s daughter who 
unlocked the vestry door on Saturday after- 
noon and gave out the scant supply of village 
literature needed but a mild and leisurely 
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In this year of grace the young 
admission to a 

at least two 


a dozen 


wisdom. 
person who applies for 
library school must read 
modern languages and answer 
questions like these: 


‘Give the history of England in the rs5th, 16th 
or 17th century, mentioning the reigns and the 
important events that occurred during the period. 
Describe the social order. Show what were the 
dominant political and religious ideas of the time. 
What foreign countries exercised the greatest 
influence upon England during the period described ? 

‘*What ideas do you connect with the following: 
George Fox, Robert Owen, Madam Blavatsky, 
Elizabeth Fry, Walt Whitman, Archbishop Laud, 
Nike; Filioque; the Gloucester; unearned increment ? 

‘Characterize briefly ten of the following persons, 
mentioning nationality, date (approximately) and 
that for which they are noted. Jacob van Arteveld, 
Thomas Bewick, Gaspard de Coligny, Paul Veronese, 
John Huss, Wynkyn de Worde, Edmund Kean, 
Charles the Bold, Madame Guyon, Cardinal Pole, 
Giordano Bruno, Daniel O’Connell, Elizabeth of 
Hungary, Ghengis Khan, Palestrina, Pastalozzi. 

“Trace the territorial expansion of the United 
States during the nineteenth century, noting 
briefly the attendant circumstances. 

‘Mention men prominently connected with the 
following subjects during Victoria’s reign. (Answer 
ten.) Natural science, philanthropy, philosophy, 
archeology, music, Christian socialism, free-trade, 
home rule, painting, the Oxford Movement, literary 
criticism, the drama, arts and crafts, finance. 

“Characterize briefly the present rulers of the 
following countries, and give the policy for which 
each is supposed to stand: Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Italy. 

‘‘What are the leading names in contemporary 
French literature? In German? 

“What are the most serious problems to be 
worked out by the United States during the twen- 
tieth century ?” 


The ‘‘times are changed”’ since Professor 
Maria Mitchell, for the splendid sum of 
$75 a year, dispensed the books of the 
Atheneum Library and gave advice and 
stimulus, instruction and sympathy, to the 
youth of old Nantucket, but the change has 
been more in requirements than in remunera- 
tion. Not more than one out of fifty graduates 
of high schools could enter the best library- 
training courses without further preparation; 
the average librarian is a far more broadly 
educated person than the average teacher, 
while often the librarian’s salary is barely 
half the teacher’s. A desk assistant receives 
about thirty-five or forty dollars a month. 
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On that she must dress attractively and 
live well enough to stand long hours, irregular 
meals, and the constant plucking of a myriad 
unforeseen demands! 

Ellen is never bitter. She accepts with 
the determined buoyancy of youngness the 
fact that the big salaries, save in privately 
endowed libraries, go with the executive 
positions of importance to the sex that is not 
disfranchised. But she sometimes wonders 
how it would seem if she really “‘counted,”’ 
and how long then she would be expected 
to give so much for so little. 

She cannot fail to know that the hope of 
the country lies in a real, not a superficial 
education; that if we are to assimilate the 
alien masses that now choke our ports and 
lie heavy on the national digestion, the 
library and the school must work bravely 
with the public bath and the free gymnasium 
to transform crude and frequently poisonous 
material. For this work no training is too 
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good; no natural endowment is too complete. 
Today Ellen is so busy that she cannot 
dwell on any problem not specific, so busy 
that she does not know how busy she is. 
At six o’clock she is still working, making 
ready the disinfecting cabinet and seeing 
that the trays have their books on end with 
the leaves spread to give the formaldehyde a 
chance. (Before morning each vicious germ 
will have been pursued to its: last lair.) Then 
the hat and coat come from the hooks for 
good. Directions are repeated to the janitor, 
good-nights are over, and the clean air from 
the lake is in her face. 

She knows how it must feel to be the 
electric jellyfish in the Naples aquarium— 
all the life drawn out of one by the thrusting 
fingers of a public that never ceases save 
in the dead hours. But though the library 
evening will bring new faces, a different 
throng with different needs, this is not her 
night on duty. She is free. 


PREPARING COLLEGE STUDENTS FOR 
BUSINESS 


COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES NOW STUDIED IN FIFTEEN UNIVERSITIES—WHAT THE 
STUDENTS LEARN—BRINGING COLLEGE EDUCATION CLOSE TO ACTUAL LIFE 


BY 


E. D. JONES 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


sities, in order to fit young men for re- 
sponsible positions in industry, now 
give a course of study differing widely from the 
training of ‘“‘commercial colleges’? and engi- 


\IFTEEN of the larger American univer- 


neering and trade-schools. The increased 
use of system and science in business has 
necessitated the selection of men of trained 
minds for business positions. It has also made 
possible such a formulation of the principles 
of production that there is now a subject- 
matter which can be studied according to 
educational methods. 

This means the birth and growth of a 
broader conception of the university as an 
institution to gather and conserve all knowl- 
edge and to represent the interests of all classes 
of the community. This sentiment, which 


characterizes the modern university man, 
was well expressed by President Nicholas 
Murray Butler in his inaugural address at 
Columbia University. He said: ‘In these 
modern days the university is not apart 
from the activities of the world,. but in them 
and of them. To fulfil its. high calling the 
university must give and give freely to its 
students; to the world of learning and of 
scholarship; to the development of trade, 
commerce and industry; to the community 
in which it has its home, and to the State 
and Nation whose foster child it is.” 

The courses of study which have been 
planned in the commercial courses of the 
various universities differ somewhat in 
details, but in the main they include the 
following elements: 
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1. Studies to give mental discipline or 
general culture, as history, for example. 

2. Science, both theoretical and applied, 
such as industrial chemistry, the application 
of physics to industry, and economic geology. 

3. Economics, under which is included 
economic history, money, banking, finance 
and statistics. 

4. The technique of industry—a group of 
new branches concerned with wealth produc- 
tion and including the extractive and manu- 
facturing industries; commerce, including 
commercial geography and history and the 
institutions and methods of internal and 
foreign commerce; transportation; and busi- 
ness organization, including the methods of 
manipulating the resources of investors to 
finance great undertakings. 

5. Commercial law, involving not only 
the legal liabilities connected with every 
industrial act, but the principles upon which 
the State regulates competition. 

6. Modern languages. 

Such a course of study involves the codpera- 
tion of several departments of a university. 
The humanities are represented in history, 
economics, literature and language; the scien- 
tific department provides an indispensable 
element, as does also the law department; 
while the studies connected with the tech- 
nique of industry serve as a central topic 
about which the others can be grouped. In 
this codperation is one of the features of 
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strength in higher commercial education, 
because students, while pursuing a unified 
course of study, have an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the atmosphere 
prevailing in the various departments of the 
university, to know many teachers, to view 
truth from all sides, and in this way to develop 
the habit of independent thought and action 
so necessary in industrial pursuits. In this 
cooperation lies also a valuable means of 
keeping the different departments and colleges 
of a university in touch and of increasing 
the common bonds which education of a 
specialized character usually tends to break 
asunder. 

American universities can in no way more 
certainly add a numerous and influential 
element to those who are their friends and 
backers than by providing adequately for 
a type of special education which shall meet 
the approval of intelligent men of business. 
Nor will the good effects of such a policy 
be confined to any one department of a uni- 
versity, for the patronage of courses in com- 
merce comes largely from persons who would 
otherwise not enter universities; and an 
alumnus of a university, no matter what his 
department or course, is a more intelligent 
judge and a more ardent friend of the work 
of all the various departments of his alma 
mater than is the person who has remained 
entirely outside the circle of influence of 
university life and ideals. 


STEPHEN MOULTON BABCOCK 


THE DISCOVERER OF A FUNDAMENTAL 


SCIENTIFIC 


THEORY—THE STORY OF HIS PRACTICAL INVENTIONS 


IN 


DAIRY SCIENCE AND OF HIS LATEST ACHIEVEMENT 


BY 


HERBERT F. JOHN 


who recently gave the world a new 
truth 
twenty years of research, that objects vary 
in weight according to their temperature, 
thus capped a long career of successful 
invention and discovery. The achievement 


Powe see Stephen Moulton Babcock, 


scientific in proving, after 


placed him high among men of science. But 
ask a Wisconsin farmer who Professor Babcock 
is and the answer will be, ‘‘Why, he is the 


man who invented the milk test.’ This, 
after all, was Doctor Babcock’s achievement 
in practical usefulness. 

He was born on a farm not quite sixty years 
ago, and his early life was molded by a country 
environment. At Tufts College, where he 
went in 1862, he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. 

When Cornell University opened, in 1871, 
Mr. Babcock went to Ithaca to take up his 
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engineering studies; but his outside work 
prevented—and here is the turning-point in 
his life. By arrangement with the chemical 
department he was allowed the use of the 
laboratory. His ability as a chemist soon 
manifested itself, and an instructorship in 
agricultural chemistry was offered him. After 
two years as an instructor, upon the advice 
of some of the Cornell faculty he went to 
Germany to attend the University of Gdét- 
tingen. Here he took the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy in 1877. He returned to 
Cornell to undertake research in dairy work 
—more particularly the first scientific investi- 
gation of the ripening of cheese. 

Upon the strength of his report on cheese- 
ripening Doctor Babcock was offered the 
position of agricultural chemist for the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva. This he accepted. The notion of a 
milk separator here first occurred to him. 
Milk was then bought and sold without 
reference to quality. Doctor Babcock appre- 
ciated the harmfulness and injustice of the 
method, and set about to discover a simple 
and inexpensive method of estimating the 
amount of butter-fat in milk, butter-fat being, 
of course, the measure of the value of milk 
for all purposes. He had this idea still in 
mind when, in 1888, he was called to Madison 
to take the position of chemist to the Madison 
Experiment Station. Here ample oppor- 
tunity for investigation was at his command, 
and after two years of further study he 
announced the invention of a device based 
upon centrifugal force for separating butter- 
fat from milk. The new method was simple 
and required but five minutes for an analysiy, 
The best method previously devised was 
expensive and required twenty-four hours. 

Pass through the clean, sweet-smelling, 
brick-floored dairy beyond University Hill 
at Madison to the milk-testing room. There 
on a bench by the window is Doctor Babcock’s 
machine. It consists of a series of little 
bottles hung loosely to a ring. Into each 
bottle the attendant pours a sample of milk 
with an acid that quickly curdles it. A 
current of electricity is turned on, and the 
ring of bottles revolves so rapidly that each 
individual bottle, hung by the neck, swings 
up to a horizontal position. As the bottles 
whirl, the solid matter is driven by centrifugal 
force to the outside or bottom end. When 


the wheel slows down the bottles swing back 
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to perpendicular. The substance in each is 
separated into whey and solid matter by a 
sharp line of cleavage, and a scale on the bottle 
indicates the proportions of each—shows, in 
fact, how rich the milk is. 

To Doctor Babcock’s skill, ingenuity and 
inventive faculty many other inventions are 
due. Each year, as one scans the reports 
of the experiment station, some new theory 
or invention appears. There is in Doctor 
Babcock a strong tendency toward doubt, 
and to this quality of agnosticism much of 
his success is due. Text-books and working 
hypotheses have no awe for him. Associated 
with Doctor H. L. Russell, Professor of 
bacteriology at the University of Wisconsin, 
Doctor Babcock announced in 1896 the 
discovery of the cause of ripening of cheese. 
The idea that bacteria cause the ripening of 
cheese was so firmly established as a founda- 
tion doctrine of dairy science that no one 
could see in the manufacture of cheese any- 
thing save bugs. Here Doctor Babcock’s 
pertinacity of character showed itself. By 
long-continued experiments he proved that 
milk contained a ferment which, under 
favorable conditions, causes it to curdle and 
subsequently to digest. 

This was purely a scientific discovery and 
was backed ‘by experimental evidence that 
had been hitherto wrongly interpreted. 
Doctor Babcock then devised a method 
of curing cheese by an application of his 
own theory. Bacteria thrive only within a 
narrow range of temperature, while “ galac- 
tase,’’ the newly discovered ferment, was 
found to cause a gradual breaking-down in 
cheese and to continue its digestive action 
at a temperature much below the point at 
which bacteria either become quiescent or die. 
The cheese made by this process has a milder 
flavor and is better than that cured at higher 
temperatures. In time this process will 
greatly modify, if it does not render quite 
obsolete, the old methods of cheese-ripening, 
and will make the curing of cheese possible 
by syndicate means. 

Scientists, however, have of late been 
concerned more with Doctor Babcock’s recent 
discovery involving the origin and nature of 
matter. Always observing and with a mind 
“budding and sprouting’? with new ideas, 
Doctor Babcock more than twenty years ago 
took issue with that feature of the atomic 
theory which ascumes that the atoms of a given 
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element are all precisely alike. His doubts 
led him into a series of experiments which 
finally brought him to the surprising con- 
clusion that when a chemical change takes 
place within a hermetically sealed flask the 
substances within lose in weight if heat is 
absorbed in the process and increase in 
weight if heat is given off. 

To test this result on a larger scale and 
with greater accuracy than had hitherto been 
possible, Doctor Babcock invented a form of 
hydrostatic balance which makes it possible 
to detect a difference of weight in a given 
substance amounting to only one unit in a 
hundred million. With such a balance he 
found a perceptible difference between the 
weight of a piece of ice and that of the 
water resulting from the melting of the same 
ice. 

This change of weight appears to depend 
solely upon the increase or decrease in the 
quantity of heat, or, in other words, in the 
energy inherent in the substance tested, 
and Doctor Babcock, therefore, summarizes 
his results in this far-reaching formula: 
“The weight of a body is an inverse function 
of its inherent energy.’’ In other words, 
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elements in combining or in changing their 
physical condition change in weight as they 
change in heat—they grow lighter as they 
grow hotter, and heavier as they cool. By 
implication this theory may be extended to 
include all matter, and if further experiments 
justify such a daring generalization we may 
go a step further and assume that, by a suffi- 
cient increase in the inherent energy of what 
we call matter, its weight, and therefore its 
mass—for weight is but a measure of mass— 
will entirely disappear. 

If these revolutionary views can maintain 
themselves against the criticism which they 
are certain to arouse they may be justly 
said to constitute one of the greatest of 
scientific generalizations. It is an interpreta- 
tion of the law of gravitation and, indeed, 
stands next to it inimportance. The physical 
theory that all interstellar space is filled 
with ether, to which is attributed the 
properties of infinite energy and of absolute 
lack of weight, is corroborated by Doctor 
Babcock’s theory: “‘Since, when the energy 
stored upon any given atom is increased, 
its weight is thereby diminished, and infinite 
energy means of necessity zero weight.” 


A GLIMPSE INTO THE JEWISH WORLD 


THE CONDITION OF THE JEWS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AS SEEN 
BY ONE OF THEM— THEIR NUMBERS AND THEIR DISTRIBUTION — 
FROM GHETTO TO GHETTO— THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


BY 
DR. RICHARD GOTTHEIL 


PROFESSOR OF SEMITIC LANGUAGES IN COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE plaint of the Prophet Jeremiah, 
‘““Now are they become among the 
nations as a vessel wherein there is no 
pleasure,”’ sums up the condition of the Jews 
today. It tells more eloquently even than 
do figures the martyrdom of my people. The 
twentieth century has come; yet for us it 
seems to differ as little from the tenth as the 
tenth differed from the first. Vast spaces 
of the earth’s surface have been regained 
for man. Mighty secrets have been wrung 
from Nature. The earth is encircled with 
bands that quiver with human messages. 


But the Jew still trudges on his wearying 
journey; often on foot even in this age of 
steam and electricity. Holding tight to his 
breast the Book of the Law, he silently, dog- 
gedly pursues his course. The world looks on; 
the very world which he has taught, fondly 
believing himself to be the messenger of 
divine truth. Only when the flash of steel 
sends its gleam from land to land and beyond 
the seas, only when Jewish blood casts a 
lurid glare upon the sky, is the conscience 
of mankind awakened for a few brief moments. 
Such a gleam has come from Kishineff, and 








such a lurid glare on the Russian sky is 
today reflected in all corners of the earth. 

“Emigravit’’ was the simple inscription 
engraved upon the tomb of Albrecht Durer. 
It is written upon the banner of the Jew more 
distinctly and plainly during the last twenty- 
five years than at any period in his long 
history. He has changed the complexion of 
cities and has brought new problems to old 
countries. And yet he is but a handful of 
people—a beggarly ten or eleven millions, but 
beggarly in more senses than one. Many are 
accustomed to say, ‘Rich as a Jew.” He 
ought to be designated ‘‘ Poor as Job.’”’ The 
typical Jew is not the trader on the Bourse or 
the rich habitué of Fifth Avenue, the boule- 
vards or the Ringstrasse, but the poor denizen 
of the Ghetto tenement, sitting among the 
ashes, receiving the evil at the hand of God 
as he received the good, still hoping that his 
captivity will be turned and his latter end 
more blessed than his beginning—these Jobs 
among the nations, with but a handful of 
friends to sit and comfort them. They are 
dwelling everywhere and in every clime, 
from China around the world to the Philip- 
pines, from Scandinavia to South Africa, 
speaking all tongues and rapidly forgetting 
their own, living the dual life of good citi- 
zens and good Jews. 

It is not an easy task to tell the geographical 
distribution of these ten or eleven millions; 
the official census too seldom takes account 
of religion or race. Since the Middle Ages, 
and for devious reasons, the centre of gravity 
of Jewish population has become eastern 
Europe, Russia (including Poland), Austria- 
Hungary (including Galicia) and Rumania. 
In Russia alone there are 5,189,401, in Austria 
1,994,378 and in Rumania about 229,000. 
It will be seen that more than seventy per 
cent. of the Jews, even deducting 58,471 in 
the Caucasus and 34,477 in Siberia, live in a 
comparatively small area, made much smaller 
by the herding process which has_ been 
unrelentingly pursued for very many years. 
Most notably is this the case in Russia since 
the days of Catharine II. By the senatorial 
ukases of 1786, 1791 and 1794, a Pale of 
Settlement was established outside of which 
but few Jews are allowed to live: that tre- 
mendous Ghetto on the Western frontier 
made up of white Russia and the old kingdom 
of Poland. The ignoble May Laws of Ignatieff 
introduced in 1882 as ‘temporary ’’—and still 
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pursuing their temporary existence—brought 
still further restrictions, allowing the Jews 
to settle only in places which are cities or 
townships. Fully 93.9 per cent. of the 
Russian Jews live in the cities of the Pale. 
Since 1882 not only has the interpretation 
of the May Laws been left to the bad will of 
subordinate officials, but such further restric- 
tive laws have been passed year by year as 
not only to bewilder that part of Russian 
officialdom which might wish to deal honestly 
in the matter, but to lend a handle to the 
worst passions of religious and economic 
hatred. 

After having peen excluded successively 
from every walk of life with the exception 
of small trading and hawking, that which 
the Jews have valued most has been in a 
large measure denied them—education in 
the schools and universities. Though fully 
twenty per cent. are called out for military 
service, only ten per cent. are allowed to 
attend grammar schools, commercial schools 
or universities. This is often reduced to 
eight per cent. and at St. Petersburg even to 
two and one-half percent. At the foundation 
of the Kharkoff Technical Institute the 
number of Jews was limited to ten per cent.; 
later this was reduced to less than five per 
cent. From military schools, of course, 
the exclusion is complete. Even in days of 
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want and of famine the Jews are very often 
deprived from participating in government 
relief. The resulting physical and moral 
debasement of this herding into a few towns 
and into a few walks of life has made exist- 
ence for the Jew in Russia almost unbearable; 
and many hundreds of thousands have 
already emigrated to swell the proletariats 
of western European and American cities. 

It is true that a special commission was 
appointed in 1900, under the presidency of 
the Minister of the Interior, to revise the laws 
and the local regulations affecting the Jews 
in Russia. It is also true that in March, 1903, 
Czar Nicholas issued a manifesto seemingly 
promising equal rights to all Russians. The 
answer to both has come in the massacres 
of Olviopol (November, 1901), of Kishineff 
and Tumanovo in the District of Tiruspol 
(April, 1903) and in the ritual murder charges 
at Dobosari and at Panemune (April, 1903). 
Siberia has about 50,000 Jews, made up of 
the families of the soldiers who served under 
Nicholas I. and of those since then deported 
for political and other reasons. But even in 
these immense tracts they are not allowed 
to settle at will and are harassed in every 
conceivable way. 

But the Slav was not to enjoy Jew-baiting 
all by himself. Of the 250,000 Jews in 
Rumania at the time that it was created a 
kingdom by the Berlin Congress of 1878, 
less than 230,000 now remain. Many thou- 
sands are forced to emigrate every year; 
and only a year or two ago bands of them 
were to be seen making their way out of the 
country, often on foot, in order to escape the 
grinding oppression of the Government, aided 
by the Anti-Semitic Alliance. Not a few of 
these wanderers have even been turned back 
on the frontier by the authorities of neighbor- 
ing lands. Those that are left behind are 
either the very rich or the very poor. In 
Jassy, with 80,000 inhabitants, 25,000 out 
of 30,000 Jews are absolutely destitute. 
And the misery promises to increase. 

The “confidence trick’’ of the Government, 
as the Rumanian Bulletin correctly calls it, 
can be worked again and again until, if ever, 
the conscience of mankind is awakened to 
more than a word protest. The Berlin Treaty 
of 1878 in its forty-third and forty-fourth 
articles expressly stipulated for the complete 
civil and religious liberty of the Jew. Ru- 
mania demurred to a wholesale emancipation, 
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and proposed a gradual one, depending in 
each case upon a vote of the chambers. 
Trusting in its pledge, the signatory Powers 
in an identic note (February 20, 1880) gave 
assent. How has Rumania redeemed her 
pledge? She immediately naturalized eight 
hundred and thirty-three soldiers who had 
fought in the war of independence—six 
hundred of whom were already dead. By 
actual count she has since then naturalized 
ninety-two Jews, of whom, in the meanwhile, 
thirty-two have died. In 1903, fourteen 
were naturalized. Although the Jews have 
been established in Wallachia since 1367 and 
in Moldavia since 1391, their status today in 
Rumania is not even that of simple strangers; 
it is much worse. They are officially declared 
to be ‘foreigners not under foreign protection.”’ 
As in Russia, successive laws have reduced 
thousands to actual beggary and have driven 
thousands to emigration. The Epoca, the 
mouthpiece of the former minister, P. P. 
Carp, has recently said, ‘‘When the number 
of Jews is reduced it would be a measure of 
national preservation that we should assimi- 
late a part of them.” 

A few of the laws tending to “reduce the 
number of Jews’’ may be cited here: (1883) 
law prohibiting lotteries; (1884) law pro- 
hibiting hawking; law prohibiting Jews from 
pleading before a justice of the peace; (1886) 
law prohibiting Jews from becoming members 
of chambers of commerce and trade; (1887) 
law excluding Jews from public service, from 
public works, and from serving Rumanian 
local trade; law limiting Jewish workmen 
to one-third of the total employed in a 
factory; (1896) law compelling Jews to pay 
for schooling and admitting them to schools 
only if there is room; (1898) law excluding 
Jews from secondary and other schools; (1899) 
law excluding Jews from agricultural and 
professional schools; (1901) law prohibiting 
Jews from keeping public houses, beer houses, 
grocery stores, coffee houses, baker stores, 
etc., in the rural districts; (1902) law pro- 
hibiting the employment of Jewish workmen 
in any trade or calling. 

This last law, the infamous Artisans’ Law, 
would have almost immediately driven the 
greater number of Jews from Rumania. 
Fear of endangering Rumania’s monetary 
credit abroad has driven the Government to 
declare it inapplicable to Jews. In 1899 
Rumania contracted a debt of 175,000,000 
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francs which must be repaid on December 1, 
1904. To do this she will need a new loan. 
Will the Jewish banking interests in Europe 
place their own material gain below that of 
their unfortunate brethren? The declara- 
tion in regard to the Artisans’ Law is the 
sop Rumania throws out to them. I doubt 
much whether they will. They did not use 
this weapon against Russia at the time of her 
urgent need; and the loan of 1899, be it said 
to our own shame, was largely covered by the 
Bleichréders, and the Disconto Gesellschaft, 
in whose management there are Jews both 
by race and by religion. 

For the 2,000,000 Jews in the dual Austria- 
Hungarian Empire life is in part a little more 
hopeful. In Russia and Rumania the cen- 
tral government is directly responsible; and 
anti-Semitism there works out in the grim- 
mest Oriental barbarity. In Austria the 
Government can in no way be charged with 
complicity; and the more genteel manners 
of western anti-Semitism are in vogue. 
Happily Hungary, with its large Jewish 
population of 851,378, seems peculiarly free 
from the virus in spite of the Catholic People’s 
Party. On the other hand, Vienna has been 
the scene of the most violent anti-Semitic 
outrages under the leadership of its Burgo- 
meister, Doctor Lueger. In the last election 
for the Lower Austrian Diet (October, 1902) 
he captured all the Districts of Vienna; and 
the Christian Socialists (i. e., anti-Semites) 
gained five additional seats. The immediate 
result was the passage of a law against 
hawkers, most of whom are Jews. But life is 
still bearable for the Jew in Austria; though 
the ritual murder charge regularly crops up 
(Polna 1899, Nachod t1goo, Prague t1gor, 
Wosek 1903). Jewish shops are raided and 
Jews killed (Czenstochewa, September 12, 
1902), and 400 Jewish merchants in Prague 
are threatened with a ruinous boycott. 

It is in ‘salicia that the misery of the 
Jew is seen at its lowest ebb. Of its go0,000 
Jews in a population of 7,000,000, fully 
seventy per cent. are beggars and 5,000 die 
yearly of hunger. The general wretched 
economic conditions, which enable a laborer 
to earn little more than ten cents a day, 
have been a thousand times intensified for 
the Jew by the chicanery of the Polish nobles 
and the Polish clerics. The country is an 
agricultural one; yet the Jews have the greatest 
difficulty in acquiring land, and are not 


admitted to the schools of agriculture and 
horticulture. All public positions in the 
railway, postal and police services, magis- 
trature and in law offices are closed to them. 
The opposition of the populace has gone so 
far that the taxes taken from the Jews are 
used to open Christian codperative stores, of 
which there are now more than 3,000, bearing 
the motto, ‘‘Do not buy from Jews.”’ 

Of the other European countries, Germany 
has the largest quota of Jews—586,948. It 
is the classic home of western civilized anti- 
Semitism, and at the same time the home 
of modern Jewish learning. No hindrance 
is put in the way of the commercial activity 
of its Jewish inhabitants; but they are prac- 
tically shut out from all government prefer- 
ment, including university and military life; 
and as late as September, 1902, Doctor 
Lewinsky was compelled to withdraw his 
candidature as Burgomeister of Posen, as it 
was intimated to him that the Kaiser 
would never confirm the election of a Jew— 
and this despite the fact that the Jews have 
been the best friends of the Germanization of 
the Polish provinces. Social anti-Semitism 
is still exceedingly strong, and though a 
Christian society for the repression of anti- 
Semitism exists, the old blood accusation 
still persists (as at Konitz, 1900). <A price 
is put upon desertion, for baptism opens the 
way to government positions; a solution of 
the Jewish question often advanced in these 
later days. 

The most gruesome gift of Germany to 
France has been its anti-Semitism. The 
87,000 French Jews will for many years to 
come feel the cleavage which the unfortunate 
Dreyfus affair has made between them and 
their fellow citizens; and the unfortunate 
riots in Algeria have shown the danger which 
a weak ministry runs in being frightened by 
loud-shouting so-called patriots. Happily 
things have taken a turn for the better in 
France, and Regis, Drimont and Guerin 
were fairly beaten at the last election; while 
the anti-Jewish mayor of Mustafa, M. Chaze, 
was summarily suspended by the Minister 
of the Interior (April, 1903). The poison 
now threatens nearby Belgium, where the 
publication of an anti-Semitic newspaper 
was begun on August 15, 1902. 

Great Britain has 179,000 Jewish inhabit- 
ants, the number having been largely 
increased during the last twenty-five years 
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by immigration from eastern Europe. Small, 
however, as this immigration is, it has been 
sufficient to cause much alarm in England. 
The British Brothers’ League was founded in 
February, 1901, and, aided by The Daily 
Express and The Daily Mail, it has so far 
excited public fear as to have compelled 
Parliament to institute a commission on 
the question of Alien Immigration. This 
commission is still sitting; and even such a 
serious paper as The St. fames Gazette is able 
to say ‘‘we do not want Rumanian Jews in 
Whitechapel, where we have more than enough 
already to get along with.” There seems 
little doubt that the commission will propose 
an emigration law on lines similar to that now 
existing in the United States, and the attempt 
will be made to deflect this immigration to 
the colonies, rather than to the great centres 
of population in the British Isles. More 
than 1,000 Jews saw active service in the 
Boer War; and the Jewish population in 
South Africa is already quite large, and 
Canada must be willing to receive her quota. 

Nothing need be said of the other European 
cities. The bright spots on the map are, 
in addition to England, Holland, Denmark, 
Scandinavia, Italy, Turkey and Egypt. 
Mutterings are heard occasionally in Morocco 
and in far-off Persia, but not sufficient to call 
for special mention. 

The Jews in the United States are now said 
to number 1,136,240, almost a half of whom 
live within the confines of Greater New York. 
The problem in the United States of properly 
caring for the large immigration is a very 
difficult one, but it is being resolutely handled, 
and, aided by the good-will of the non-Jewish 
population, will undoubtedly be brought to a 
successful issue. 

It is a common fallacy to think that the 
well-to-do Jews are all bankers or merchants, 
the poor Jews all small traders and street 
hawkers. That very many do earn their 
livelihood in this manner is beyond all cavil; 
the laws and usages of the Middle Ages made 
this the only means of existence for them, 
and modern legislation in eastern European 
countries has tended to conserve inherited 
customs. But this is only a part of the truth. 
Even under most adverse circumstances the 
Jews have gone into every walk of life and 
have engaged in every manner of work. In 
1893 the number of Jewish artisans in Russia 
was 395,942. In Rumania the statistics of 
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1902 show that there were at least 18,015 
Jewish artisans, making up with their families 
a round 100,000. In 1899 there were 4,082 
artisans among the Jews of Algiers. Still 
more interesting is the fact that Jewish 
agriculturists are not as infrequently met 
with as is supposed. In 1899 in Russia there 
were 278 Jewish agricultural colonies with a 
population of 63,223; and 11,984 working 
outside of the colonies. In Palestine there 
are 4,450, and in the Argentine Republic 
4,885 Jewish farmers. 

Whence, then, comes this travail of the Jew? 
Some say from his aloofness, others from 
his propinquity. Some say from his opulence, 
others from his penury; some say from his 
industry, others from his distaste to certain 
forms of labor. We might run the whole 
gamut of antinomies. We should be none the 
wiser. Commencing in Germany as “a 
little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s hand,”’ 
anti-Semitism has spread so far in Europe 
that ‘‘the heavens are black with clouds 
and wind.’”’ The real difficulty of the ques- 
tion lies in the antinomy .expressed in his 
own existence—the attempt to live with the 
world and to live apart from it as a separate 
body. 

Are the protests of liberal governments to 
avail him? MHardly—in this day of merciless 
commercialism in the domain of politics. 
We have had only too splendid examples of 
its failure. We need not go back to the 
Mansion House Meeting of 1892. Secre- 
tary of State Hay’s note of August 11, 1902, 
in the Rumanian matter, sent to the ambas- 
sadors and ministers accredited at the govern- 
ments of the signatories to the Berlin Treaty, 
is still fresh in our minds. The Austrian 
Minister of Foreign Affairs has declared that 
his country has no right to interfere (March 
10, 1903). Russia has lost the moral right to 
any such protest. Germany will do as little as 
she has done in favor of the Armenians or 
Macedonians.  Bernstein’s interpolation in 
the German Reichstag (end of March, 
1903) has remained unanswered. England 
alone has remained true to her traditions, 
and has seconded the protest; and yet, 
with what result? The Jew _ remains 
the scapegoat. He can be beaten with 
impunity; and so long as he remains in 
his defenseless position he will be power- 
less to ward off attacks whether they 
be religious, political or economical. 
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our ablest critics remarked in effect 

that American fiction is emasculated. 
The statement was too sweeping. Increasing 
attention in England to American novels, 
which indisputably have not the literary 
finish of the English novel, indicates, among 
other things, the possession of internal 
strength. Yet the opinion is not without 
foundation. Between the popular demand 
for the so-called romantic novel which aims 
at picturesqueness, and the novel of ‘‘char- 
acter’”’ which submits the emotional or 
intellectual gymnast to minute analysis and 
so most often loses touch with normal life, we 
are perhaps in some danger of exchanging 
the shadow for the substance. The fact, of 
course, is not to be taken too seriously. Most 
of these novels, in common with the bulk of all 
fiction of the day, are of ephemeral appeal. 
Nevertheless, they are an influence and cer- 
tainly are an index to existing taste. The 
more welcome, because it marks positively 
the beat of a healthy pulse, is the growing 
interest in fiction which is infused with red 
blood—the red blood that stimulates men to 
the vigorous exercise of body and mind in 
the making of a place for themselves in 
the working world. 

Without forgetting what Cooper did to 
vitalize the romance of American pioneer 
life, it was Bret Harte who first made for us 
a portrait of the American man of action 
with the strength, weaknesses, passions and 
quick intelligence which we could understand; 
and that the model was a Western man is 
significant of more than the accident of 
Mr. Harte’s familiarity with California. It 
will be observed that it is the West which 
has been giving us this sort of thing all along. 
Hamlin Garland, Frank Norris, Stewart 
Edward White, Jack London, are Western 
men. Owen Wister, while not of the West, 
has drawn upon it for his best work. On 
the other hand, not an eastern writer of fiction 
nor a recent notable story of the East with 
the scope and intention of those which deal 
with the West just now recalls itself. It 
may be sufficient in explanation of this to 
note that the West offers more obvious oppor- 
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tunity for the display of forceful qualities, 
that the lines of character there are more 
likely to be definite, that as an individual 
the Western man counts more positively for 
good or evil every time, while for setting he 
has about him what is peculiarly palatable 
to the romantic appetite. 

Mr. Wister is the latest to interpret to our 
delight and to the credit of American fiction 
the fascination of the wide sweep of the plains 
and the mystery of the foothills. As a 
literary accomplishment his ‘‘ Virginian’’ may 
be largely objective; none the less it expresses 
for thousands of readers the tonic essence of 
the West. It would be worth remembering, 
if for nothing else, because of that chapter 
in which the Virginian and his companion, 
after the lynching, ride away together, and 
the loneliness of empty hills so works upon 
them that the sight of unexpected footprints 
and of a wind-blown newspaper are sufficient 
to populate the trail with terrors. Norris 
produces much the same effect with his 
description in ‘‘The Octopus”’ of those 
billowing reaches of growing wheat which 
we are never allowed to forget. Indeed, 
with a theme rather than a character as his 
inspiration, Norris has made tremendously 
impressive the influence which vast stretches 
of country exert upon the conscious and 
unconscious self, and for sheer bigness of 
scheme as well as of landscape this one book 
of his is unequaled by anything else in our 
fiction. 

Hamlin Garland in ‘‘ Her Mountain Lover” 
comes nearest to Norris at times. But with 
Garland it is the immensity of the western 
mountains, and his sharply drawn pictures 
in ‘‘Her Mountain Lcver” of the towering 
heights of Colorado against whose face the 
ore-laden burros slide “like a string of beads 
on an oiled wire,’’ are exceedingly well done. 
The spell of those nountains, too, as he 
shows, is set in the very bone and blood of 
their children. Jim Matteson, of ‘‘ Her Moun- 
tain Lover,” returning from England and 
so keen for looming old Ouray and the roar 
of the grizzly bear in its rocky cradle that 
he watches over the station gate at Jersey 
City for six hours lest he miss the first train 
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for the West, is well within our sympathy. 
Of Matteson’s hunger, like the forest hunger 
of those splendid fellows in White's ‘The 
Blazed Trail,’’ to whom the spice of trees is 
the breath of life, we have an understanding 
akin to instinct. Indeed, instinct is the word 
itself. To nothing less elemental does the 
indefinable spell of prairie, mountain, forest 
and ocean make universal appeal. Wister, 
White and Garland, and likewise London 
in his stories of the ice-bound North, and 
Connolly and Robertson in their vigorous 
tales of the sea, work with primal elements, 
and in the straightforward, simple manner 
that is born of conviction of the everlasting 
truths. 

But without the human factor their fine 
interpretation of Nature would have little 
more than contemplative value. The dy- 
namics of an empty landscape are not 
obvious. Man is the measure of the plain, 
the torrent, the mountain. The length of 
his stride, the power of his arm determine 
their greatness. And from the moment man 
comes into view all the rest is the foil for his 
figure, the instrument or the material of his 
fortunes. Does he overcome the resistance 
of Nature’s inertia, override her obstacles, 
block or divert her energies to his own ends 
even but for the short span of his life, we 
forget quickly enough Nature's mighty accom- 
plishments through the centuries before he 
came and for the centuries to come after him. 
It is the man we care about, because in him 
we identify something of ourselves. 

To give us one of our kind who does more 
than we have done and so pricks our pride, 
and again does a little less and so restores 
our self-respect, is the surest way to our 
appreciation. By the balance which the 
novelist maintains between these two extremes 
we rank him. Paradoxical as it may sound, 
the perfect man in the opinion of each of us 
is that one who has exactly the right quantity 
of imperfections as judged by our individual 
standards. To this manifest fact Wister, 
Norris and White notably have given recogni- 
tion. In common also they share a distaste 
for that deliberate study of the psychology 
of character at once the most enticing and 
dangerous maze through which the novelist 
may attempt to guide the sympathies of a 
reader. Psychology with Wister, Norris and 
White goes largely by inference from action 
and speech. Norris probably has ventured 
more into the field of avowed mental and 
emotional analysis than has either of his 
companions. But even his familiar trick 
of iteration of terms appears to be less an 
effort to demonstrate the influence of a 
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physical quantity in one character upon the 
mental processes of another than a way of 
fixing upon the reader’s mind the lineaments 
of the character described. The psycho- 
logical intent is subordinated to the purpose 
of drawing a figure of definite lines and of 
power. Always power, or the lack of it. 

In the case of his men, in which he seems to 
me to have been as successful as he was 
unsuccessful in his women, Norris left at 
least three characters which are never likely 
to be confused: The gross, ignorant San 
Francisco dentist in that inexorable study 
‘‘McTeague,”’ fated to beat his fists impotentlv 
and to do and to die by violence, but of all 
Norris’s characters the most conspicuous 
example of originality in conception and of 
boldness in execution; Annixter of ‘‘The 
Octopus,’’ who unites impetuosity and 
simplicity with an almost comic shrewdness 
and who wins his way into respect and 
liking, exactly how it is not easy to explain; 
and Jadwin of “The Pit.’’ Perhaps for 
sheer dynamic quality Magnus Derrick of 
‘The Octopus’’ should be named in place of 
Jadwin. Magnus Derrick really deserved 
more attention from Norris than he got. 
As it is, he is big enough and potent enough 
to be worth a great deal. Jadwin ranks 
because, as the dominating figure of a story, 
he is at full length and more in detail. As 
for S. Behrman of “The Octopus,’ who 
gathers to himself the craft and merciless 
attributes with which popular imagination 
endows the corporation in its worst form, he 
smacks much at times of the stage property. 
But Behrman excepted, these characters of 
Norris’s for sheer robustness are matched 
by no other four from one contributor to 
American fiction. 

A popular vote probably would declare 
that Owen Wister has done more than Norris 
to visualize a single figure of large dimensions. 
In popular judgment the truthfulness of that 
profound study, ‘‘McTeague,’’ is no com- 
pensation for the repulsive terms of its 
expression or its unwholesome effect upon 
the mind. Pity and a painful fascination 
are the most that McTeague gains from the 
great body of readers. On the other hand, 
the Virginian is health and vigor personi- 
fied. His vitality is no less than McTeague’s; 
his influence is buoyant. There is nothing 
gross about him. Ambition, not blind in- 
stinct, is the spring of his struggle against 
the handicap of his surroundings and igno- 
rance. Sentiment, and a humor which is no 
less effective because it sometimes is a little 
raw, save him from awkwardness. In brief, 
he is a man whom we understand and are 
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glad to know. A man able to take care 
of himself he had always been, and meant 
to be. 

Hamlin Garland has concentrated some- 
thing of the same spirit in Jim Matteson of 
“Her Mountain Lover.’’ The whistle of a 
bullet would not have stung Jim’s nerves 
as did the dangers, real and imaginary, of 
that prospective trip abroad. ‘‘ What could I 
do in London? Why, they’d sure eat me up 
there,’’ he says when the.mission is suggested 
to him. Then he goes ahead and at the first 
encounter proves his mettle. It was partly 
the instinct which he voices in his intention 
“to kick every bush before I camp down by 
it,”’ but more than that his determination 
to do with his might what he set out to do, 
which carried him through in foreign lands 
and saved him from wiles against which his 
knowledge counted for little. To go in with 
all one’s might is the common denominator 
of success of every kind. It is the final proof 
of that red blood which distinguishes the 
characters of Wister and Garland. 

In hardly a lesser degree it animates the 
stories of Stewart Edward White. A year 
or more ago ‘“‘The Blazed Trail’ appeared, 
and a few discriminative readers promptly 
discovered in the book more than the interest 
aroused by a fresh subject capably handled. 
Its characters had vitality. Since then 
White has put out two other books, neither 
of them with all the charm of the first, but, 
like it, plainly written out of first-hand 
knowledge of the forest and infused with 
enthusiasm—an enthusiasm, by the way, 
which should carry him on until a better 
understanding of relative values and of the 
architecture of story-writing enables him to 
put his material into more acceptable form. 
Meanwhile he is entitled to hearty welcome 
for his robust ideals and for his vivid pictures 
of woodland life. 

Within its self-imposed limitations “‘The 
Blazed Trail’? comes nearer to realizing the 
much-abused term ‘‘epic”’ than any recent 
American fiction—Norris’s books excepted. 
The life of that pioneer, the ‘‘timber-getter,”’ 
nowhere else in fiction is so admirably por- 
trayed. But White is more than a picture- 
maker. Thorpe, of ‘The Blazed Trail,”’ 
around whom rivermen and axmen are 
assembled, has the grain of the oak. Time 
seasons him. He is on his feet and at his 
work right along. He develops, and takes 
stronger hold on you as you know him better. 
His story is refreshing, honest and stalwart. 
Stalwart, too, is the word which best fits 
“The Westerners,’ from the same hand, a big 
book in the rough. Three hundred and 
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odd pages, with characters crowding one 
another and the reader wrestling with a 
plot that is all loose ends, and swearing but 
reading on—unable to let go _ because, 
though many of the people of the story seem 
to be outside of it, they have individuality 
and actuality. One is sure that White 
knew them in the flesh or people like them. 
Or he was told about them by some one who 
knew them well and remembered what he 
was told. The Hudson Bay Company folk 
of ‘‘Conjuror’s House,’’ Trent, especially, are 
after the same fashion. If, once upon a 
time, it wasn’t “Trent” and ‘White’ by 
way of greeting, then that big, unperturbed 
and resourceful ‘“‘free-trader’’ who faced 
the implacable factor was not named “ Trent.” 
Or so it suggests itself to the reader. 
Connolly’s mates of the fishing-fleet in 
that capital book of salt-water yarns, “Out 
of Gloucester,’’ take hold of the convictions 
after the same fashion, and their tales are by 
all odds the best thing of their kind that we 
have had yet. In them is red blood of the 
strain which won the Gaspe fight in June, 
1772, and which has made the Gloucester 
fisherman the shrewdest, handiest, sandiest 
sailor of the world. The American seaman 
in the making, Morgan Roberston shows us 
in his stories; and, barring the limelight 
performance in which he is indulged by the 
author toward the close of the book, Dick 
Halpin, of ‘‘Masters of Men,” is well on 
toward being good, solid bone and muscle 
with a capacity for taking care of himself 
which is a fair title to success. On the last 
proposition Mr. Robertson everywhere insists. 
It isa very narrow line, though, that sepa- 
rates physical prowess from mere brutality, 
and the temptation to emphasize the animal 
side for the sake of effect has proved too 
strong several times for Norris and London 
among others. The coarseness of parts of 
‘‘McTeague”’ is inseparable from its subject, 
but for the horrid details of the murder of 
Trina, even the sordidness of theme and the 
demands of a Zolaesque realism to which 
Norris was consistently faithful in this book, 
are not warrant enough. How much Norris 
had learned in the handling of tragedy 
between ‘‘McTeague” and his next book is 
evident when we compare the violence of 
‘McTeague’? with that fight between the 
wheat-growers and the agents of the rail- 
road in ‘“‘The Octopus.”’ Death in this last 
grapple is truly the reaper, and his sweep is 
wide, swift and sure. But the bloodshed 
does not so much affect us as does the dramatic 
completeness of the disaster surprise us 
almost to chagrin. Nothing speaks more 
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positively for Norris’s honesty to his theme 
than his sacrifice of Annixter without a trace 
of affectation at the very moment when, as 
he knew, Annixter was become the focus of 
the reader’s interest. Few writers would 
have exhibited like courage. 

However, we are very prone to discover 
what we call strength in tragic circumstances, 
and on that account no other writing should 
be approached with more reserve than that 
which deals with passion or death or disaster. 
Perhaps Jack London has suffered somewhat 
from such critical caution. Yet, when all 
credit is given London for the vigor and 
subtlety of his interpretation of life and 
character among the Indians and adventurers 
in the Northland, his work yet seems to lack 
balance. It is all or nearly all so sombre 
that some of its most acute situations fail of 
wide appreciation. He is at his best in his 
short stories, and his volume, ‘‘Children of 
the Frost,’’ is an introduction to the field 
which a day hence he probably will work 
over to much finer effect. He is at his worst, 
and perversely enough, in the one piece of 
fiction in which he recognizes the need for 
sustained relief from the grim destinies of his 
people and attempts a romantic narrative— 
‘““A Daughter of the Snows.”’ This, the most 
ambitious of his books, is as splendid for its 
descriptions of the giant power of the Klon- 
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OR summer reading one may choose 
this year from Henry James, Mr. 
Howells, Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman, 

Charles Egbert Craddock, F. Marion Crawford 
and Thomas Nelson Page; and here are fresh 
volumes from Bret Harte and Frank Stockton. 
Even ten years ago such a list would have 
meant a literary feast. But the mark of this 
contemporary fiction is uniformity of merit, 
and, still possessing traditional charm of 
manner, such writers exhibit in this summer’s 
books no greater creative vitality than the 
unlaureled story-tellers who not long ago 
lagged far behind them. Our literary aristoc- 
racy is becoming merged in an ever-growing 
army of facile writers whose books are enter- 
taining stories but scarcely literature. 

Of Henry James’s The Better Sort there is 
little to be said except that the elect will find 
in these delicately attenuated stories the 
pleasure Mr. James’s later manner can give 
an alert mentality, and that readers who like 
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dike ice as it is amazing for its absurdities in 
character and sentiment. On the other hand, 
Hamlin Garland, with powers under greater 
command, has been able to bring out all the 
balance of sombre color and do more besides. 
Some of his short stories of the Middle West 
seem almost to reek with the sweat of dull 
labor and cry aloud the misery of a single- 
handed fight against a stubborn soil. But 
they have in them the figures of patient, 
loving women and children to soften their 
austerities, and now and then a touch of 
broad humor. Garland has done nothing 
more capable than the sketches in the volume 
‘Prairie Folks,’’ one of his earliest books, 
published nearly a decade ago. 

It may be that this even -brief glance at 
some recent fiction should have compre- 
hended other books than those mentioned. 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s studies of life in 
the Tennessee mountains, the stories of John 
Fox, Jr., and that big-framed novel of political 
life, ‘‘The Thirteenth District,’’ by Brand 
Whitelock, for their vigor and honesty, and 
for their ‘‘ Americanism” (if by that is under- 
stood something shrewd, yet finer than 
shrewdness and confident, yet more sound 
than assurance), are entitled to a place 
beside those other books which reflect the 
appetites and potentialities of the healthiest 
element in literature and life. 
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a story told, and not subtly hinted, will miss 
a delightful but difficult exercise by not 
buying the book. Mr. Howells, Mrs. 
Wilkins-Freeman and Mr. Crawfold venture 
into the mystery of the ghost-world. Mr. 
Howells develops three little human dramas 
of cultivated people whose conventional 
doings—distinctively related—are touched, 
and thereby given interest and meaning, by 
nebulous light from another world. Mrs. 
Wilkins-Freeman’s New England ghosts in 
The Wind in the Rose-bush are visible and 
even palpable; but they are not by that mark 
conventional. Their eerie doings make ex- 
cellent stories. In F. Marion Crawford’s 
Man Overboard an old second mate tells the 
tale of twin sailors, one of whom was drowned 
and afterward haunted the living brother to 
his doom. It is a short, old-fashioned sea 
story and a ghost story merged in one, with 
the thrills proper to both. In his Cecilia 
Mr. Crawford employs the motif of Peter 
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Ibbetson and The Brushwood Boy, a dangerous 

foundation for a long analytical novel. But 
Mr. Crawford handles his rather meagre plot 
with deftness, and the reader feels satisfied 
when Cecilia, after breaking her engagement 
with the dilettante Guido, marries Lamberti, 
naval officer and hero of her mysterious 
recurring dream. This is more like the 
traditional Crawford than the author of 
Man Overboard. In like manner Mrs. 
Wilkins-Freeman follows The Wind in the 
Rose-bush with Six Trees—a half-dozen of 
her admirable New England stories, each 
centred about a tree. The book has the 
true Miss Wilkins quality. 

In the posthumous Trent's Trust, by 
Bret Harte, our old friends, Colonel Starbottle 
and Jack Hamlin, reappear, a little less fresh 
and vital than of old. Prosper’s Mother, 
however, might have been written by the 
Bret Harte of twenty years ago; and after 
all it is a keen delight to read these California 
tales for what they recall. The Captain’s 
Tollgate shows a recrudescence of the Frank 
Stockton, whose whimsicalities once made 
“our fancy to chuckle.” The first few pages 
make one smile from recognition. A retired 
naval officer maintains a tollgate in order 
to remain in touch with the world. A 
visiting niece makes the tollgate a court of 
lovers, and the Stocktonesque complications 
that ensue make every chapter heading a 
spur to merriment. And A Spectre of 
Power, by Charles Egbert Craddock, is a 
story of early pioneer days on the ‘Great 
Tennessee” River, with Indians that are indi- 
viduals, not types, traders and adventurers 
whose exploits are made to seem real, and an 
unusually good love story. 

Other well-known writers add to the 
summer list commendably entertaining stories. 
DoctorWeir Mitchell in A Comedy of Conscience 
tells the tranquilly amusing tale of a very 
feminine woman, a foolish burglar and a 
Cousin John, who, having appealed in vain 
with offerings of food and drink, finally wins 
the woman by foiling the burglar. F, 
Hopkinson Smith’s The Under Dog contains 
some good mountaineer studies that should 
please every lover of fair play. The rest of 
the book deals with people who get pushed 
to the wall; but it is for the most part humor- 
ous and _ cheerful. Irving Bacheller’s 
Darrel of the Blessed Isles develops the life 
of a traveling clock-tinker a century ago in 
northern Vermont. The plot serves merely 
to tie together a series of episodes of simple 
country life. The tinker, who quotes Shak- 
spere and talks Elizabethan English with 
an Irish brogue, is not so real as Eben 
Holden, but will doubtless rival his forerunner 
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in popularity. Then there is Owen Wister, 
who, in a very brief and buoyant tale of 
Harvard life called Philosophy Four, gives a 
little course himself in a maxim of Harvard 
philosophy. 

A significant book is Ronald Carnaquay, by 
Bradley Gilman—a drama of church life, 
showing the intrigues that surround a modern 
minister and the machinations of ministers 
themselves. It is a bit of sharp social satire 
that reads more like actual history than like 
fiction. Another is the anonymous 
Kempton Wace Letters, a series of letters 
passing between a middle-aged poet and a 
very practical foster son at college. The 
boy develops materialistic ideas about love 
that cause his rejection at last by a very 
gifted girl, who prefers her own ideals of 
what love should be. It is the best love 
story of the season, neither light nor senti- 
mental, but food for stimulating thought. 
There are art, subtlety and beauty in the 
letters. Despotism and Democracy by an 
anonymous author might also be significant— 
but its revelations of social and political life 
in Washington form but a meagre part of a 
very commonplace story. 

It is a jump from such books to romance, 
but the historical novel is still in the field. A 
capital one is The Adventures of Harry Revell, 
by A. T. Quiller-Couch, which opens in a 
humorous tone in a Plymouth foundling 
asylum and becomes pathetic and spirited by 
turns as Harry changes from chimney sweep 
to soldier boy in Wellington’s army through 
a marvelous series of adventures. The 
Grey Cloak, by Harold McGrath, is packed 
with flashing sword-blades. It begins with 
a midnight murder in Paris and ends with a 
duel in a Canadian forest. The story rushes 
spiritedly from one to the other. A duke 
turned jester to win a princess furnishes 
plot for Frederick S. Isham’s Under the. Rose, 
and there is enough excitement when a 
prince impersonates the duke and carries off 
the lady—who is shallow, after all—to hurry 
the reader out with the jester among the 
perils of the road where the golden girl 1s dis- 
covered. C. C. Hotchkiss in A Maiden 
Brave gives opportunity for sentimental 
musing at the end of a tale of love and ad- 





‘ venturous life on Long Island in the days of 


the Revolution. It is the Richard Carvel 
sort of story of a modest hero with astounding 
prowess. Frankfort Moore’s Castle Omeragh 
is another historical novel with another 
good love story. Cromwell’s invasion of 
Ireland is the occasion of the plot, and a 
patriot priest is a distinctive figure. The 
defense of an Irish castle is given with dash 
and humor. Before the Dawn, by Joseph 
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Altsheler, has a hint of the Civil War. A 
Confederate officer falls in love with a mysteri- 
ous brown-cloaked woman who roams about 
Richmond. The lady remains mysterious, 
and reader and lover are kept in suspense 
until the dawn clears. The book shows the 
true gift of story-telling. All of these 
romances make admirable hammock reading. 

Among stories of American life, Pauline 
Bradford Mackie’s A Voice in the Desert can be 
commended. The charm of the Arizona 
desert and the spell it casts upon an interesting 
group of people living at an old Spanish 
mission suggest remotely the poetry and 
mystery of Egypt and the Nile. Whether 
Yucca, the desert maiden, shall yield to love 
and an Eastern home or the Eastern lawyer 
to the girl and the desert is worth reading 
this unusual book to learn. The hero of 
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FTER a silence of five years—an 
unusual self-restraint for a popular 
writer of fiction—Mr. Thomas Nelson 

Page gives us another novel of the post- 
bellum South. In Red Rock he made a 
picture of Virginia during the period of 
Reconstruction, a picture that few who 
read it will ever forget. In his new novel, 
Gordon Keith, too, he lays the scene in 
Virginia and at the same period. 

Old General Keith had lost his fortune in 
war, and he soon lost his ancestral estate, 
upon which, in fact, he became a superin- 
tendent for its new owner, a rich New York 
‘“‘promoter,” who gave his attention to the 
development of southern coal mines. The 


main matter of the book is the contrast: 


between these two pictures—the old southern 
life and character and the new industrial life, 
full of energy and full of vulgarity. 

The contrast is made the sharper by giving 
most of the story to scenes and events and 
characters in New York. Young Gordon 
Keith, who had no patrimony except the 
birth of a gentleman, has to win his fortune 
by receiving financial help in New York to 
develop coal mines. He finds entrance into 
New York society by reason of old family 
acquaintances; and its confusion of good 
breeding and social charm with the degrada- 
tion of sheer commercialism is presented to 
the reader with great elaboration and by a 
great host of personages. After one has read 
the book and put it aside for some time, the 
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C. Hanford Hendersons ¥Fohn Percyfield 
travels in Europe for the ‘‘indeterminate 
goal’’ well satisfied with himself and devoted 
to the precepts of his aristocratic Philadelphia 
grandfather. In telling the reader everything 
that happens and everything he thinks, 
John Percyfield is unusually charming and 
always cheery. Then there is Lovey Mary, 
by Mrs. Alice Hegan Rice—simply another 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch, with the 
same sunshiny charm, not so_ striking 
because not so unexpected, but equally 
good. And, lastly, readers of A fourney to 
Nature can spend a delightful afternoon with 
the last book of J. P.. Mowbray—The 
Conquering of Kate. It is a closer-knit story 
than Mr. Wheeler’s earlier books, but it is 
marked with the same felicity. It tells of a 
southern girl won by a northerner. 


Roath” 


two pictures of inefficient dignity of character 
in the old South and of the degrading worship 
of success in modern New York stand out 
clearly. Old General Keith is a lovable old 
fellow, and nobody who has ever known him 
will forget him; and his son, the hero, wins 
success by virtue of his character—a strenu- 
ous, wholesome man making an honest and 
victorious struggle against great odds. 

So much could not be said about Gordon 
Keith without saying that it is a novel of 
serious import and of deserved popularity. 
It has a large and high purpose and it 
leaves a permanent impression on the mind. 
It is written by a man of unfailing good 
sense and taste. 

But we have a right to expect from the 
author of Mars’ Chan and those other incom- 
parable short stories of old southern life— 
the best short stories, perhaps, that have 
been written by any American writer since 
Poe and since Bret Harte—we have a right 
to expect from Mr. Page a better constructed 
novel than this. It runs on to a wearisome 
length. There are too many figures on the 
canvas; and some of them in consequence 
are mere figures. There are too frequent 
and violent impossibilities in the miraculous 
appearance of persons long-since forgotten. 
In a word, the construction of the story is 
bad. The novel is a noteworthy novel by 
virtue of the author’s larger pictorial faculty 
and in spite of his lack of skill as a 
literary craftsman. 























A YANKEE IN ARGENTINA 
HE General Manager of the Central 
Norte Railway, Argentine Republic, 
while walking down Calle Florida, the business 
street of Buenos Ayres, one morning, was 
accosted by a rather slight, dark-featured 
stranger. 

‘““I am seeking a position, sir,”’ said the 
latter respectfully. ‘I understand you need 
men.”’ 

““Hm-m, where are you from? 
have you been in this country?” 

“I’ve been here three weeks. 
American.” 

The General Manager was English, but had 
resided in South America many years. He 


How long 
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did not like ‘‘ Yankees,’’ as he termed them, 
but this one rather appealed to him. After 
a few further inquiries he sent him up country 
to report to the head accountant, who, it 


chanced, shared his chief’s prejudice against 
Americans. 

‘““What can you do?’’ the accountant asked 
the new man. ‘Are you a bookkeeper?”’ 

“Yes, sir. Ten years’ experience as an 
expert accountant,’’ was the quiet reply. 

“That counts very little—with us,’’ sneered 
the head accountant. “I'll try you at 
plain copying. Your salary will be $27 a 
month. ”’ 

The American had a wife and child at 
Buenos Ayres. Twenty-seven dollars a 
month was starvation wages, but the feeling 
that he was not wanted by this Argentine 
railway official, and because of his nationality, 
aroused the new man’s fighting blood. He 
sent for his wife and child and started house- 
keeping in a cheap adobe house. 

He began his work as a copying-clerk and 
did his copying so well that at the end of the 
first month the head accountant reluctantly 
gave him a few words of praise. The new 
man was never late, never slow at his tasks, 
and always respectful. At the beginning of 
the third month one of the assistant book- 
keepers resigned. The accountant’s staff 
was short-handed, and the majority of its 
subordinate members were half-grown native 
youths, not overcompetent. 


. safe. 


“Just see what you can do with the ledger 
accounts,”’ he said to the new man. 

The American not only attended to his 
new task, but continued his copying, and was 
ready at any time to take up odd jobs. He 
asked permission to make a few changes in the 
method employed, and within three weeks 
had almost revolutionized the system in use. 
The accountant, who was fair-minded despite 
his prejudices, acknowledged to himself that 
he had found a jewel, and he voluntarily 
increased the American’s salary to $54 a 
month. One day, when the General Manager 
commented on the apparent improvement 
in the accounting reports made to him, the 
accountant frankly praised the new clerk. 

‘‘T had no use for him at first, sir,’’ he said, 
“but I don’t believe I could do without him 
now. He’s the best man I ever had.”’ 

The American’s pay envelope at the end 
of that month, the fifth of his service with 
the company, contained $68. Five weeks 
later it was rumored that the treasurer of 
the road was about to leave. The General 
Manager sent for the new clerk one morning. 

“T am about to do something that may 
not be dictated by common sense,”’ he said to 
him, “‘but I believe I’ll make the experiment. 
Mr. B leaves us today. I want you to 
do his work for awhile. It is a responsible 
position because, as you know, the current 
funds of the company are kept in the treasurer’s 
You can report tomorrow morning.’’ 

The American took up his new duties the 
following day. He entered the treasurer’s 
office as the former incumbent left for Buenos 
Ayres. The office was in a demoralized 
condition. The few clerks were incompetent, 
the records were two months in arrears, and 
the office rooms were ill adapted for the 
routine work. The new treasurer pro tem 
spent half a day looking into things; then he 
went to the General Manager and said: 

“‘I am afraid I must decline to take up the 
work you have just given me unless I have 
carte blanche to conduct the office on new 
lines. From what I have seen this morning 
certain changes are absolutely necessary.’’ 

“You have my full authority,” replied his 
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superior. ‘‘By the way, I am _ going to 
Tucuman tonight, and I do not expect to 
return before day after tomorrow. In the 
meantime you can map out your ideas.” 

Next day, while the American was seated 
at the flat-topped desk in the centre of his 
office, he saw one of the railroad’s employees, 
the secretary to the Chief of Traffic, open the 
little swing door in the railing at the main 
entrance and saunter toward him. 

‘““Good-morning, sir,” called out the 
intruder. ‘‘Mr. X—— has sent me for some 
money. He wants $200 right away. You 
can charge it to him.” 

“Do you see that railing?’’ replied the 
American coldly, pointing toward the entrance. 
“Just get outside of it as soon as you can. 
None but employees of this office and the 
General Manager can pass that gate. You 
can tell your chief, also, that he cannot have 
a cent without a written order from the 
General Manager.” 

The secretary abruptly left the room. 
Five minutes later the door opened again. 
It was the Chief of Traffic. Pushing back 
the gate with a bang, he strode into the office. 
His face was red and his eyes blazed with 
anger. 

‘““What is this message you send me?” he 
demanded. ‘You refuse to let me have any 
money. Why, confound your impudence, 
don’t you know that I represent the General 
Manager while he is away? Now, give me 
the money and be quick about it!” 

The large safe of the office was standing a 
few feet away. Its doors were open and upon 
the shelves in plain view were many little 
piles of notes and gold. The Chief of Traffic 
reached over and picked up four $50 bills. 

““Now, enter these * he began, then 
stopped short. The American had risen 
from his seat. His face had paled slightly, 
but there was a glitter in the eyes which per- 
mitted of no error. In one hand he held a 
revolver. The muzzle was aimed directly at 
the Chief of Traffic. 

“Put back that money,’’ came the com- 
mand, slowly and quietly. ‘Put it back on 
that same pile. Now, get out of this office. 
One—two——’”’ 

The gate at the entrance slammed behind 
the retreating footsteps of the Chief of Traffic. 
He did not look around in his haste, but he 
threw back a threat. It was about 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon. The rest of the day passed 
without further disturbance. At five the 
American sent his assistants home and 
waited. The safe in the office was not a 
combination safe, but required locking with 
two keys. One key was in his possession, 


the other was held by the General Manager, 
or in his absence by the Chief of Traffic. 

Six o’clock came, then seven and eight. 
No one approached the office where the 
American waited with his revolver within 
easy reach. Nine, ten, midnight, and still 
no caller. At daybreak the next morning 
the American was still seated in front of the 
open safe. An hour later a locomotive 
whistle sounded down the line. It was the 
early passenger train. The General Manager’s 
private car should be attached to it. 

It was just seven by the office clock when 
a hand tried the knob of the outer door. 
The American unlocked it and gave admission 
to the General Manager. His face showed 
wrath. 
spoke: 

‘“‘T will consider it a favor if you will appoint 
the treasurer at’ once,” he said crisply. 
“Under present conditions I cannot be 
responsible for the funds of this office. Every 
Tom, Dick and Harry connected with the 
road seems to have a right to take all the 
money he wants.”’ 

‘This affair was reported to me this morn- 
ing,’’ replied the General Manager. ‘‘I have 
investigated it to my satisfaction. You ask 
me to appoint a treasurer at once. I will. 
You are the treasurer.” 


As he stepped inside the American 


THE WIDENING SCOPE OF WOMEN’S WORK 


HE census of 1900 recorded 3,230,642 

women in the United States engaged 

in manufacturing, mechanical and agricul- 

tural pursuits, professional service, trade 

and transportation. City directories show 

scarcely an occupation which they have not 
entered. 

A woman sat in the Colorado Legislature 
just closed and placed in nomination United 
States Senator Henry M. Teller. She also 
secured an appropriation of nearly $100,000 
to establish a Home for Dependent Children. 
Another woman was member of the Utah 
House of Representatives and was appointed 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee. The 
National Superintendent of Indian Schools 
is a Wyoming woman. Both Idaho and 
Colorado have women State Superintendents 
of Public Instruction, the one in Colorado 
now serving her third term. At the spring 
election in Colorado, Manitou, Trinidad and 
Idaho Springs chose women treasurers ; Aspen 
and Trinidad, women clerks, and Sheridan, 
a woman clerk and recorder. A number 
of women hold these positions in the counties, 
and more than half of them have women 
superintendents. Two women were elected 
justices of the peace in Wyoming, a number 
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having previously held this office. A woman 
has just been appointed State Dairy Com- 
missioner in Colorado. The Governor has 
also made an entire State Traveling Library 
Commission of women. The Public Improve- 
ment Society of Denver, composed of both 
sexes, has elected a woman president. 

Office-holding is not confined, however, 
to the women of the equal suffrage States. 
The receiver in the United States Land Office 
at The Dalles, Oregon, is a woman. The 
second woman recently has been appointed 
deputy-clerk of the United States Circuit 
and District Courts in Minneapolis; one for 
the second term of three years as prothonotary 
of Cumberland County, Pennsylvania; and 
Holly Springs, Mississippi, has a woman 
deputy .sheriff. A woman has just been 
made one of the five trustees to erect and 
manage the Carnegie Library at Oneida, 
New York. The daughter of Mayor Johnson, 
of Cleveland, is probation officer of the 
Children’s Court. A woman has been com- 
missioned by the Agricultural Department 
at Washington as special field agent of the 
United States Government to establish silk 
culture in this country on a scientific basis. 
Another has just completed her sixteenth 
year as observer for the United States Weather 
Bureau, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 

There are thousands of others. At the 
recent competitive civil service examinations 
in Washington more than 77 per cent. of 
the women passed as against 62 per cent. of 
the men. 

A statement just issued by the United 
States Post-office Department shows - that 
fifty-seven women are employed as. regular 
carriers in the rural free delivery service, and 
nine hundred are on the substitute list. These 
women letter carriers are scattered through 
different States; they travel in a regular 
mail wagon, issue money orders, register 
letters, etc. The average loss of time of 
the women carriers last year was about 
three days. 


AROUND THE WORLD AT EXPRESS SPEED 
HE movement recently started to 
establish direct connection between 
transatlantic lines and transcontinental rail- 
roads will make it possible to travel around 
the world at express speed, or in forty-five 
days. At the present time, although there 
are one hundred routes for any one who 
wishes to tour the world, there is no direct 
service, as the railroads and steamship lines 
make no pretense to a connected time-table. 
Today, if one should desire to emulate 
Jules Verne’s picturesque hero in Around 
the World in Eighty Days, he would find it 
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possible to reduce that period only by seven- 
teen days, although the actual time required 
to travel by the different sections of the over- 
land route is less than forty-five days. The 
difference is caused by the lack of direct 
communication. It is this difference that 
the various transportation companies are 
endeavoring to eliminate. 

Up to the present the shortest time recorded 
for a round-the-world journey is sixty-three 
days, and that by the long sea route via Cape 
of Good Hope and Cape Horn. This journey 
covered 25,412 miles, or at the rate of sixteen 
and eight-tenths miles an hour, a very fair 
speed for a continuous sea voyage. 

The competition for the shortest world 
route is virtually restricted to two main routes. 
One, controlled by a Canadian railroad and an 
English steamship line, offers a service of 
fifty-two and one-half days. This schedule 
includes twenty-four days to or from Hong- 
kong eastward, seventeen and one-half days 
from Hongkong to Vancouver and eleven 
days from Vancouver to London. The com- 
pany feels confident that it will be possible 
to set an outside limit of sixty days, allowing 
an ample margin for contingencies and waits. 

The other route is of recent origin. It is 

being extensively advertised as the ‘“‘ cheapest, 
shortest and quickest’? journey around the 
world and includes the Trans-Siberian Railway 
and the new steamship line of one of the great 
western railways. The journey, commencing 
at New York, can be taken either to the 
eastward or to the westward. The former, 
for instance, goes by way of the Atlantic route 
to London, then across Europe via Berlin or 
Vienna to St. Petersburg or Warsaw to 
Moscow. From Moscow a journey covering 
5,307. miles over the picturesque Trans- 
Siberian Railway takes the traveler to Vladi- 
vostok, where a steamer of the Japanese line 
connects with Yokohama, Japan. From the 
latter port the enormous new American 
steamers convey the tourists to Tacoma, and 
the balance of the trip is made overland to 
the starting point. 
- It is hardly possible that encircling the 
globe will be a common pastime, at least not 
for many years to come, but the movement 
to establish direct connections between the 
various transportation lines will result in the 
improvement of mail and express facilities. 
Even at the sixty-day service it will be possible 
to send mail to any point east or west within 
one month, which is a long step forward. 


THE ADVANCE OF WOMEN IN EUROPE 
VEN among some of the conservative 
countries of the Old World there is an ad- 
vance in the position of women, a noteworthy 
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occurrence in May being their admission to 
the profession of law in Holland. A new 
paper has been established by prominent 
women in Leipzig for promoting what is 
known as “the woman movement.” A law 
has just been enacted in Russia which will 
enable a wife to leave a brutal husband and 
earn her living elsewhere, which heretofore 
has been impossible. A teacher of a boys’ 
school in Florence, Italy, has won a case 
against the municipality which, in disregard 
of the law, has ben paying her a smaller 
salary than a man would have received, and 
has been awarded eleven years’ arrears of 
pay. Women have recently been admitted 
to the bar in Norway and also appointed 
inspectors of hospitals and lunatic asylums. 
Vienna has at last decreed that girls may 
matriculate at their own gymnasium, or 
preparatory school, instead of having to go 
to a boys’ school for their examinations. 

In Great Britain, the old and exclusive 
Linnean Society has at length voted to 
admit women to full fellowship. Women 
have entered the Swanley Horticultural 
College in so much larger numbers than men 
that the governing body has reorganized the 
institution and made it a woman’s college. 
For the sixth time in eight years a woman 
headed the list of successful candidates and 
won the medal in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s examination. In the four universi- 
ties of Scotland sixty-four students took the 
examination for the Franco-Scottish bursaries, 
or fellowships, and three women stood at the 
head of the list. 


MILLIONS FOR AN HOUR 
HE other day President Cassatt, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, said that the 
result of the North River tunnel would be a 
saving of half an hour in the train schedules 
from the South and West. 

But this half-hour is only a portion of the 
general saving in the comprehensive scheme 
of improving the line between New York 
and Washington. Grade crossings have had 
to go on account of their menace, and because, 
in order to maintain high speed, there must 
be no precautionary slowing dewn for intruders 
on the tracks. Between Jersey City and 
Washington, besides Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, there are seven important towns and a 
number of smaller ones directly in the course 
of the line and bisected by it at the street 
level. To eliminate these obstructions to 
speed the management of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad feels justified in appropriating millions 
of dollars to gain another half-hour’s time. 

The other enemy to high speed is the 
curve. In railroad building there has always 
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been the question between the curve and the 
cost of construction to avoid it. The curve 
usually won in the old days, but the engineer 
of today does not stop to count cost. Direct- 
ness of course is of such importance that at 
several points on the line whole sections of 
four-track roadbed have been rebuilt on new 
sites, while in northeastern Philadelphia, at 
Frankford, several million dollars will be 
spent in straightening the line through the 
city’s streets. 

At Newark, New Jersey, all the inter- 
secting highways, including the principal 
street of the city, were crossed at grade, 
involving numerous delays and unavoidable 
accidents. The property required for right 
of way was high priced, but it was bought. 
The total length of the four-track elevated 
road through Newark is nearly three miles. 
The total cost will amount to $3,000,000, 
which is an inexpensive precaution against 
grade-crossing perils. Similar work has been 
planned through Rahway estimated to cost 
one-third as much, and this, with the already 
completed elevation through Elizabeth, where 
the streets and an intercepting railroad are 
also crossed above grade, eliminates all the 
dangerous crossings as far as New Brunswick. 
Here the line has been relocated from a 
point some three miles east of the Raritan 
River. A curve has been removed and a 
new stone bridge has been built over the 
river in conjunction with the elevated struc- 
ture through the city. The cost will amount 
to nearly $2,000,000. A new station con- 
forming to the changed conditions is under 
construction. 

At Trenton a new stone arch bridge over 
the Delaware, twelve hundred and seventy 
feet long, with eighteen arches carrying four 
tracks, has been constructed. A new line 
of road will connect the bridge with the 
present line near the station and the roadbed 
will be relocated from the western end of 
the bridge through the town of Morrisville 
in such a manner as to obviate both a wide 
detour and a number of grade crossings. 
This work is nearing completion and it will 
cost not less than $1,000,000. 

At Bristol, twenty miles east of Phila- 
delphia, the tracks will be elevated and the 
line changed for a distance of two and a half 
miles, with the triple result of doing away 
with grade crossings, abolishing a curve and 
reducing the mileage, at a cost of $600,000. 

At Frankford Junction, within the city 
limits of Philadelphia, improvements are 
under way that will cost about $1,500,000. 
These, with other improvements, will reduce 
the time of transit between New York and 
Washington by at least an hour. 





